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ARTICLE I. 
INAUGURATION ADDRESSES.* 
THE CLAIMS OF THE BIBLE AS THE WORD OF GOD.—THE CHARGE 
TO THE PROFESSOR-ELECT. 


By Rev. JOHN WAGNER, D. D., PRESIDENT OF THE BOARD. 


My Dear Brother: \t is made my official duty to deliver the 
formal charge at this your inauguration as Professor of Biblical 
Theology. The remarkable unanimity with which you were 
chosen by the Board of Directors, representing seven of our oldest 
and largest Synods, compels the conviction that it was God's 
voice calling you to this high and responsible position. 

It will be needless for me to detain you by presenting and 
emphasizing every phase of the great and important trust com- 
mitted to you. Before proceeding to lay before you some of 
the claims of the Bible as the Word of God, it may not be out 
of place to call attention to the fact that the establishment of a 
chair of Biblical Theology in this venerable institution marks a 
distinct advance in the theological equipment of the Lutheran 
Church in this country. Hence this is an occasion of more 
than ordinary interest and significance. It is cause for profound 
gratification among us that the Seminary of the General Synod 
has lately not only secured buildings befitting its needs, but now 
sustains a department of Theological Science whose sole busi- 

*Delivered in Christ Church, Gettysburg, Pa., September 21st, 1900, at 
the inauguration of Rev. J. A. Singmaster, D. D., as Professor of Biblical 
Theology in the Theological Seminary of the General Synod of the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church in the U. S. 
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ness it is “critically to ascertain and truthfully to exhibit,” what 
the Word of God really teaches. Both Catholic and Protest- 
ant divines have been justly charged with having made until 
comparatively recent times “the enormous mistake of studying 
Scripture,—so far as their interest therein was theoretical and 
practical,—primarily in order to find proof of the doctrines con- 
tained in their creeds and confessions.” They failed to appre- 
hend and appreciate the seemingly very simple thought that 
Scripture should be studied in the first instance with a single 
eye to find out what was really in it, and that to this end the 
study of it should be strictly and purely exegetical and _histori- 
cal, without regard to the later deductions of dogmatic theology. 

This thought, to which I have adverted, is one which stamps 
Biblical Theology with a unique, extraordinary and transcendant 
value. It is not sufficient for a minister to be acquainted with 
Christian symbolics and ecclesiastical history ; to be skilled in 
Biblical criticism and homiletics ; to be learned in dogmatics, or 
even in “exegesis, the ultimate direct result and most compre- 
hensive and perfect product of which is Biblical Theology.” 

What is of chief moment is that the man of God be both 
acquainted and impressed with, and trained skillfully to use and 
apply, the very truths of the inspired word which it is the spe- 
cific object of Biblical Theology to ascertain and set forth. 

Upon you, my brother, has fallen this distinguished honor, 
and upon you will devolve the grave responsibility of training 
the Church’s future ministers in the immediate interpretation of 
the Scriptures from an historical rather than from a dogmatic 
standpoint—to bring out the truths of God with such clearness 
that whatever is built upon them will be able to stand before 
the searchlight of experience and increasing knowledge. 

The Bible is more than a revelation. It is a history of reve- 
lation. In it there may be discovered a gradual unfolding of 
eternal verities and of God’s plans for the redemption of man. 
A full recognition of this historical process as to how the Scrip- 
tures became what they are cannot but aid materially in extract- 
ing from them the exact meaning which the sacred writers put 
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into them, which alone is the one object and aim of all genuine 
Bible study. 

You are also set for the defence of this word, which is being 
assailed in these days not only by its avowed enemies but by 
its professed champions. New theories as to the origin, char- 
acter and development of the Biblical religion of the Biblical 
books are seeking to support the traditional views of Evangeli- 
cal Christianity. Dr. Schodde spoke words of truth and sober- 
ness when he declared some years ago: “The lecture delivered 
by Dr. Briggs at his inauguration as Professor of Biblical The- 
ology in the Union Seminary in New York City is not the 
spasmodic shriek of an eccentric genius, but is a significant sign 
of the times. What he preaches from the housetops scores and 
scores of Bible students are entertaining in their heart of hearts, 
if not already as fixed theory and views, yet in the shape of 
doubts and uncertainties as to the accepted views of Protestant 
theology. When a man of the national prominence of Dr. 
Briggs sees in inspiration, inerrancy and absolute accuracy of 
the Scriptures, not supports and protectors of the truth, but 
‘barriers’ to the truth, and the cry is raised that in the interest 
of the Church these so called ‘barriers’ must be removed, then 
it is evident that the radical and advanced views as to the origin 
and character of the Scriptures are not confined to the specu- 
lative circles of German and Dutch scholarship but are burning 
questions of the hour for us too.” 

In view of these new tendencies and departures in theological 
thought and teaching, the General Synod is to be congratulated 
not simply upon the addition of another professorship to the 
faculty of its leading seminary, but chiefly that a chair has been 
established in the interests of sound Biblical Theology; and 
that its first incumbent is free from any evil leaven from the so- 
called Higher Criticism. 

The high importance of this chair in our theological educa- 
tion rests in part upon the Character of the Bible as the Word of 
God, which is to be the light of salvation to the ends of the 
world, and in part upon the Condition of the Church in our day. 
Permit me to recall a few things in reference to these two points: 
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As to the Bible, unquestionably as the Church has always 
rightly regarded it, it is to be viewed as not only containing but 
as being a divine revelation. If as to its form it may be said to 
contain a revelation, as to its sudstance it is a revelation. 

This at once places it in a unique position, unlike every other 
book in the world, exalted to an office and an authority trans- 
ceding every other. It carries, and is, God’s message of neces- 
sary truth for human duty, welfare and eternal life. 

It is a supernatural revelation. This, in spite of rationalistic 
and unbelieving denials, is its distinguishing characteristic. Dr. 
Valentine has well observed: “Christianity stands on maintain- 
ing the distinction between natural and supernatural divine self- 
disclosure. The finished creation of the earth and man estab- 
lished the system of mature—this natural system, the divine 
handiwork, becoming a real and true revelation of God, disclos- 
ing his thought, wisdom, power, and to some degree his love 
and goodness. The fall of man, out of his true relation to God 
and the line of his true spiritual destiny, created the necessity 
for some information and recovering help, upon which xatuse, 
or the za/ural revelation had no voice. If man was still to 
have opportunity to retrieve his condition and achieve his des- 
tiny, further word from God was necessary, a dispensation of 
grace. God’s administration over the fallen world had to take 
on a redemptive soteriological saving character, with supernatural 
teaching, opening a way of forgiveness of sin, acceptable wor- 
ship and a new life.” And so, from the first Gospel promise of 
the seed of the woman, by the closing gates of the lost Para- 
dise, a supernatural revelation and administration began its _his- 
tory in the world. This supernatural character of the Biblical 
revelation is the very feature, the essential feature, for a world of 
sin, a race lapsed from its natural development in holiness for its 
destiny of eternal life. 

And this supernatural revelation comes to us as a progressive 
revelation. As this spiritual salvation of the race was a moral 
movement, to advance through moral or spiritual forces, light 
and truth and divine grace through them, it proceeded gradually, 
according to the divine plan—truth after truth, in advancing 
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clearness , training on training in worship, duty and piety ;* cen- 
tury after century, through covenant and law and prophecy and 
providential discipline, “pointing faith more and more distinctly 
to the great atonement that underlaid it all from the beginning, 
the Lamb slain from the foundation of the world’”—on, on to 
the fullness of time when the divine Son himself came to 
sum it all up and complete it in his teaching and work. “The 
revelation was a mighty presence of God in ages of history.” 
And when Christ came to complete it he underlaid his own re- 
vealing word with that already thus given, truth after truth as 
to his kingdom and the grace of salvation. Even when clos- 
ing, he declared he had many things yet to say, which they 
could not bear then, and assured that the Holy Spirit through 
his apostles should guide the Church into the whole finished 
gospel. 

And further, formally the Bible is the Azsfory of this revela- 
tion, the record of its progress, advance and completion. The 
collected library of writings, which, brought together, form the 
volume—as ordered by Providence—contains sixty-six separate 
books, written by many different authors, in countries and cen- 
turies widely remote from each other, under an immense diver- 
sity of conditions, yet these books are one in their inspiration, 
in their origin, in their object. 

And the Bible is an inspired record. From Genesis to the 
Apocalypse, “all Scripture is given by inspiration of God.” 
Christ was God manifest in flesh; the Bible is God manifest in 
language. It is conceivable that Christianity might be true, 
and the redemption by Jesus Christ actual, without an inspired 
record of it. It might have been left wholly to men to make it 
known and hand it down through the centuries. But that 
would not accord with the importance of correct information, or 
be consistent with the supernatural providence providing the re- 
demption, nor sufficient to meet the wants of the Church. A 
merely human account of God’s revelation would hardly afford 
the proper guidance and support in faith. But we have the 
Bible according to its own claims and the acceptance of the 
Church of all the centuries, as “God’s own providentially se- 
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cured and inspired record of his saving self-revelation in Jesus 
Christ.” It is thus as the Professor’s oaths accepts: “The 
only infallible rule of faith and practice,” the teaching of God 
and not of man. 

Now, it is this character of the Bible revelation, especially as 
gradual and progressive through so many centuries to its con- 
summation, that taken in connection with the condition of the 
Church of our times, that gives emphasis to the importance of 
the work of this chair. Never before has this progress in reve- 
lation, always acknowledged, been so accented as now. The 
present doctrine concerning the Scripture among the most con- 
servative and churchly theologians gives this a recognition and 
influence unknown among the older dogmaticians. Each book 
in the Bible must be studied in its place in the unfolding reve- 
lation, its theology unfolded and estimated in its place and its 
bearings on the system. The various doctrines reach their full 
Christian form only in the light of their final Biblical explana- 
tion. “The time is forever past when theology can open the 
Bible just at any place, and quote as proof texts, from the be- 
ginning or middle, as if they expressed the full form of the di- 
vine doctrine. It must be studied in true perspective, and the 
doctrinal content of Christianity stand under the full light of 
the consummated Biblical teaching.” 

Two things are thus of supreme and ruling importance in 
this chair : 

First, the maintenance, against all destructive criticism or 
rationalizing tendencies, of the full and final authority of the 
Word of God as to the Christian faith and life. 

Secondly, the training of the. ministry of the Church into the 
habit of holding theological doctrine close to the living oracles 
of God. 

Exhort your students to preach the word and nothing else. 
All attempts to substitute human speculations for the saving 
truths of the gospel must be sternly resisted. There must be 
neither surrender to, nor compromise with, rationalism which 
seeks to eliminate the supernatural from the Word of God. 
Christianity, like the Saviour’s coat, is seamless and all of a 
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piece; but, as exhibited in the rationalistic writings of the day, 
it is full of seams, and, like Joseph’s coat, of many colors. 


‘Within this awful volume lies 
The mystery of mysteries. 
Happiest they of human race 
To whom their God has given grace 
To read, to fear, to hope, to pray, 
To lift the latch aud lead the way. 
And better he had ne’er been born 
Who reads to doubt, or reads to scorn.”’ 


Finally I charge you: Seek to inspire your students with 
such a love for the Bible, and with such an appreciation of its 
priceless value, that in its study they may find their daily de- 
light, add in its divine truths the power that shall not only save 
them but those to whom they are sent to preach. Impress 
them with such a reverence for it that they may never falsify it, 
either by approaching it in the spirit of bibliolatry on the one 
hand or of rationalism on the other. 

Remember that the most successful teacher is not he who 
imparts most knowledge, but he who quickens, stimulates, in- 
spires his students with a sincere love of the truth and an ear- 
nest search for its hidden treasures. Yours will be the truest 
and most abiding success if the young men, who in the coming 
years shall go out from under your instruction and influence, 
shall have been led to hold their minds and hearts in living 
touch with God’s Word, and so felt the thrill of a holy enthus- 
iasm for the truth kindled in their hearts by contact with your 
own spirit and zeal, that they may go forth preaching the word 
in its divine power as well as purity. 

“And this I pray, that your love may abound yet more and 
more in knowledge and in all judgment; that you may approve 
things that are excellent ; that you may be sincere and without 
offence till the day of Christ; being filled with the fruits of 
righteousness which are by Jesus Christ with the glory and 
praise of God. 
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BIBLICAI. THEOLOGY. 
A BRIEF INTRODUCTION TO ITS STUDY. 
By Pror. J. A. SINGMASTER, D. D. 


Biblical scholarship is fully up to the times. Indeed, it is 
doubtful whether any other department of knowledge or re- 
search has made equal progress. No generation of scholars has 
ever been so well equipped as the present for the study of the 
Sacred Scriptures. The heritage of the past, the recovery of 
lost manuscripts, the fuller acquaintance with the original lan- 
guages, the contributions of archaeology, and the greater skill 
in the use of scientific principles and methods, all combine to 
give the scholar of to-day a vast advantage over the scholar of 
other days. This may be in some respects a frivolous age; yet 
has there ever been a period when accuracy and thoroughness 
were more earnestly demanded and more generally attained than 
now ? 

The question is asked: After these many centuries is the 
Bible still a book hard to be understood? Are there no finali- 
ties in our holy religion? It may be answered that as long as 
we have not fathomed all the wonders of creation, it ought not 
to seem strange that we have not exhausted the meaning of 
revelation. There are many finalities in our faith. The great 
cardinal points of doctrine have long since been settled to the 
satisfaction of believers; and plain, devout people bave ever 
found food for their souls in their daily reading of the Bible. 
Who would say, however, that he has sounded every depth of 
inspired truth, and looked at it from every side, that he has ob- 
tained the full mind of the Spirit and divined the application of 
the word to the ever changing phases of experience? 

The persistent discussion of the great questions connected 
with the Bible is not to be deprecated. Agitation is preferable 
to stagnation. It is the genius of Christianity to create unrest 
until perfect rest is found. It is characteristic of Protestantism 
over against Romanism to inquire and to examine rather than 
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blindly to accept. Every generation, like every individual, 
must fight its own way with ignorance and doubt to fuller light. 
Every thinking age has emerged from the conflict with some 
question settled. The past, however, has not settled every 
question. Each succeeding age, takes a new point of view, 
looks a little farther and a little deeper and so finds new prob- 
lems to solve. 

The Bible has nothing to fear. Our cherished theories and 
interpretations may suffer, but the truth will stand. The super 
natural origin of the Bible and Christianity have a thousand 
proofs and a million illustrations. This is a great, incontroverti- 
ble fact. As God’s living gospel it commends itself to every 
sincere inquirer after truth. It is a part of the mission of the 
Church to make this gospel known, and to expound it in all the 
fulness of its previous meaning. Every help to this end is to 
be joyfully welcomed. 

Biblical Theology is such a help. Its aim is to discover and 
to set forth in proper order the exact truth of the Bible ; of the 
revelation of God’s character and dispensation in the O. T. and 
of the teaching of Christ and his apostles in the N. T. That 
such a help is needed none will acknowledge more freely than 
the ministry, who are often painfully conscious of a lack of 
power, because of a lack of thorough, systematic acquaintance 
with the Bible. The scientific study of the Scriptures is not 
only not forbidden but imperatively demanded by the nature of 
the case. It is true that the Bible is not a scientific text-book. 
If it were, it would not be every man’s book. It is not “a log- 
ically articulated system of theology.” (Driver). The Master 
said, “the words that 1 have spoken unto you are spirit and are 
life.” (John 6 : 63). But there is exquisite order in the most 
exuberant forms of life. The luxurant growth of a tropical 
forest is as capable of classification as the cultivated plant of a bo- 
tanical garden. And so the Bible— that wonderful library of sixty- 
six books, the product of sixteen centuries and forty inspired 
authors—the Bible, with its wealth of history and prophecy, 
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poetry and parable, may be analyzed and set forth so as to pre- 
sent truth in a scientific yet simple manner. 

“Biblical Theology” is a technical term, and therefore requires 
defining. All theology is or ought to be biblical, but “Biblical 
Theology” is only a department of theological study. Many 
intelligent ministers may be at loss as to its distinct province, 
and hence may not appreciate its importance or see the pro- 
priety of its introduction as a special study. It was not found 
in the curriculum of the Seminaries some years ago, nor taught 
as a distinct branch. These facts are the apology for the sub- 
ject of the address: 

A Brief Introduction to the Study of Biblical Theology. 


I. THE PROBLEM OF THE SCIENCE. 


Our first task will be to exhibit the character of Biblical The- 
ology. 

John Philip Gabler, to whom belongs the credit of being the 
first to make Biblical Theology a historical science, defined its 
work as the setting forth of “the religious ideas of Scripture as 
an historical fact, so as to distinguish the different times and 
subjects, and so also the different stages in the development of 
these ideas.” 

“The Theology of the Old Testament,” according to Oehler, 
“is the historical exhibition of the development of the religion 
contained in the canonical books of the Old Testament.” 

“The Biblical Theology of the New Testament,” as defined 
by Weiss, “is the scientific representation of the religious ideas 
and doctrines which are contained in the N. T.” 

If we may venture to put the thought of these great masters 
into a single definition it might be as follows: Biblical The- 
ology is-the scientific presentation from a historical standpoint 
of the religious teachings contained in the canonical books of 
the Old and the New Testaments. 

It is scientific as over against popular and inexact. Its stand- 
point is historical in being objective rather than subjective. Its 
theme is the religious teachings rather than the language, the 
history, the biography, the story. It concerns itself only about 
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the canonical books, accepting them alone as authentic and in- 
spired. It confines itself to the teachings ot the Bible regard- 
less of deductions, speculations and later developments of doc- 
trine. 

The character of Biblical Theology will appear still more 
plainly where we divest it from possible misconceptions. With 
the deplorable ignorance of the English Bible in mind, some 
have confounded Biblical Theology with the popular “normal” 
lectures of a summer school or of a Sunday School Convention. 
Over against these laudable exercises, which appeal rather to 
the memory than to the judgment, Biblical Theology is a pro- 
found study of the doctrinal contents of the several parts of the 
Bible. Others have hailed Biblical Theology as a new and 
atoning feature of a theological courge, that is supposed to sup- 
plant the “dry, old theology” of other days. It is expected that 
the new study will somehow immediately furnish the student 
with practical preaching power. While this is one of its ulti- 
mate aims, we must remember that Biblical Theology does not 
teach homiletics, nor appeal to the imagination, nor furnish 
pathetic illustrations or captivating elocution. Its object is 
simply to give the student a clearer and fuller view of Bible 
doctrine. 

Biblical Theology is not a new name for something that al- 
ready exists under a more familiar title. If it were this it 
would be simply multiplying machinery without increasing 
power. But Biblical Theology proves its right to exist by fill- 
ing a place in theological science hitherto either left vacant or 
improperly included in some other department. It constitutes 
an essential link in the chain of theological study. The attempt 
to do its specific work by attaching it to a kindred branch robs it 
of that certain definiteness characteristic of true science. It is, 
of course, possible nominally to combine many branches under 
one chair, and even to expect one teacher to impart the whole 
curriculum, but no wise man could expect good results under 
such limitations. 

Biblical Theology stands between Introduction and Exegesis 
on the one hand, and Systematic and Practical Theology on the 
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other. Introduction designates the material; Exegesis prepares 
it; Biblical Theology classifies it; Systematic Theology devel- 
ops it; and Practical Theology applies it. Do these seem to 
overlap each other, it is only the admirable dove-tailing of an 
ingenious mechanism or the unity and completeness of a living 
organism, in which every member has its distinct function. 

Biblical Theology accepts the results of Introduction as far as 
they commend themselves to its judgment. It takes for granted 
that Introduction has demonstrated that the canonical Scriptures 
are the earliest and most original monuments of the Jewish and 
the Christian religion. Our science, therefore, does not concern 
itself directly with questions of text, authorship and authenticity. 
While it works from a historic standpoint “it is only a historico- 
descriptive and not a historico-critical science” as Introduction 
is. The latter is, therefore, a study preliminary and preparatory 
to the former. 

Biblical Theology must also be distinguished from Exegesis 
or the science of interpretation. The latter discovers, the for- 
mer arranges. The one is analytic, the other synthetic. Bibli- 
cal Theology draws its conclusions from the established results of 
Exegesis. Exegesis seeks the meaning of verses and passages ; 
Biblical Theology groups and systematizes all the doctrines ot 
an entire book or author. Exegesis, therefore, is preparatory 
and fundamental to Biblical Theology. 

With no department is Biblical Theology more likely to be 
confused than with Dogmatic or Systematic Theology. But 
they are neither identical nor antagonistic. “The former is a 
historical, the latter a systematic science; as the former has to 
do with the variety of biblical forms of teaching, the latter has 
to do with the unity of the truth which is recorded in these.” 
(Weiss.) Revelation is progressive through the various epochs 
of Bible history. Different ages emphasize different doctrines. 
The manifold forms of truth were only partially conceived at 
any one period. It is the part of Biblical Theology to discover 
and to arrange the teaching of these separate epochs, but of Sys- 
tematic Theology to combine the material furnished by Biblical 
Theology into one harmonious system, such as must evidently 
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underlie revelation. Moreover, Systematic Theology follows up 
the truth beyond its biblical statement and form “into its ulti- 
mate grounds and its further consequences.” While Biblical 
Theology confines itself to Bible times, Systematic Theology 
embraces the development of doctrine in the church since the 
apostolic age, for the Spirit is ever leading holy men into larger 
and fuller conceptions of the truth. The functions, therefore, of 
these two branches of theological science are entirely distinct. 
Biblical Theology is the foundation of Systematic Theology 
and the touch-stone by which the doctrines developed by Sys- 
tematic Theology must be tested. 


II. THE ORIGIN OF THE SCIENCE, 


Biblical Theology is practically a new science. Its principles 
and methods are modern. It is the product of a more thorough 
appreciation of the direct teachings of the Bible apart from tra- 
dition on the one hand and human deduction on the other. 
“During the whole development of church doctrine down to the 
Reformation, and also in the old Protestant theology, no dis- 
tinct line was drawn between the essential contents of revelation 
as they are laid down in the Scriptures and the doctrinal formu- 
las elaborated from them, and still less were the successive 
stages of revelation and types of doctrine which are presented 
in Scripture recognized” (Oehler). 

In the Apostolic Age the theology of the Church ‘al that of 
the Bible were naturally identical. By this is not meant that 
the believers of that period possessed a complete conception of 
the doctrinal contents of the Scriptures. For it is evident from 
the writings of the early Christians that they by no means com- 
prehended the teachings of the Apostle Paul, which were so 
largely the fruit of his own experience and too profound to be 
understood or appreciated by the mass of his converts, who 
possessed no such religious nature as he was gifted with, and 
who had passed through no such spiritual crisis as had preceded 
his conversion to the Christian faith. McGiffert in “The Apos- 
tolic Age.” 

“In the course of the second century the Church was com- 
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pelled to go back from the living tradition of the teaching of 
the apostles to the literary monuments of the apostolic age, in 
order to show from them the reason and justification of its doc- 
trine in opposition to that of the heretics. Since then the The- 
ology of the Church has professed to be essentially nothing else 
than a biblical theology. But neither was a methodical deriva- 
tion of this theology from Scripture then attempted, nor, with 
the dorminant unmethodical mode of interpretation, could such 
an attempt have succeeded. * * * Moreover, the more 
tradition asserted itself, in principle, as a rule of doctrine along- 
side of Scripture, so much the more must the theology of the 
Church have deviated, in its further develosment, from that con- 
tained in the Bible.” (Weiss). 

During the Middle Ages the cultivation of Biblical Theology 
was impossible on account of the trivial speculations of Scholas- 
ticism on the one hand and the fanatical tendencies of Mysti- 
cism on the other. 

“The Reformation first brought the difference between the 
doctrine of the Church and the Bible into clear consciousness, 
and demanded a renovation of theology in accordance with its 
formal principle—the sole authority of the Holy Scripture.” 
(Weiss). The revival of classic studies, by which biblical exege- 
sis was greatly promoted, together with the profound religious 
experience of the Reformers demanded a revision or reconstruc 
tion of dogma, and thus the foundation of Biblical Theology 
was laid. Although doctrine and theology thus became more 
biblical, nevertheless the form of statement and the method of 
development were on the whole not essentiaily different from 
those prevalent in Catholicism. “If Melanchthon and Calvin 
developed their dogmatic text-books immediately from the 
Scriptures, especially from the Epistles of Paul, their successors 
did not continue on this path, but rather based their dogmatic 
on the creeds of the Church.” (Beyschlag). As the scholastic 
working out of doctrine advanced in the Protestant Church the 
more it deviated, both formally and materially, from the Bible. 
The purity of the doctrine being no longer in question its de- 
velopment in an independent way was considered more impor- 
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tant than its biblical demonstration. Thus the doctrine of the 
Church was again read into the Bible rather than read out of it. 
Hence, there was no difference observed between the theology 
of the Bible and that of the Church, and none between Biblical 
and Dogmatic Theology. Even Pietism, with its intense con- 
sciousness of the difference between the formalism of the pre- 
valent Church system and the simpler mode of teaching em- 
ployed in the Scriptures, did not break with the theology of the 
Church. While the work of the Pietists was of immense prac- 
tical value, their immediate contributions to Biblical Theology 
have no scientific importance. 

“Genuine friends of orthodoxy were the first, from a sense of 
the insufficiency and obsoleteness of its scholastic form, to en- 
deavor to regenerate it from the utterly neglected Bible, and 
thus did the name biblical theology— in the sense of a biblical 
as distinguished from a scholastic dogmatic—first become cur- 
rent in the latter part of the eighteenth century.” (Beyschlag). 
But as Rationalism soon succeeded a decaying orthodoxy the 
Scriptures were again subjected to “a new kind of violence” by 
using a proper method in an improper way. 

It was John Philip Gabler, the Altorf theologian, who came 
to the rescue, in his academic address, “De justo discrimine theo- 
logiae biblicae et dogmaticae” (1789), in which was first affirmed 
the purely historic character of Biblical Theology. From this 
properly dates the beginning of our science. The principle 
then announced, as defined earlier in this paper, has not since 
been materially changed. Various important contributions have 
been made chiefly by German theologians during this last cen- 
tury, and the subject is being more and more diligently pursued; 
but the literature. of this branch of theological science is not 
nearly so extensive as that of kindred departments. 


III. THE DIVISIONS OF THE SCIENCE, 


The Bible is practically one book, with two grand divisions, 
the Old Testament and the New Testament. Made by the 
same Lord, we may naturally expect unity and consistency in 
these testaments. As a fact the one is the unfolding of the 
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other. But there is great difference in the form of teaching. 
Here we have sign and symbol; there, realization and fact. 
Biblical Theology, therefore, is divided into Old Testament 
Theology and New Testament Theology. 

Oehler, the greatest specialist in his department, divides Old 
Testament Theology into three chief divisions: 1. Mosaism; 2. 
Prophetism; and 3. Wisdom. Under these heads are grouped 
the teachings of the respective ages represented by them. 

The usual divisions of N. T. Theology (as given by Stevens) 
are: 1. The teaching of Jesus according to the Synoptic Gos- 
pels; 2. The teaching of Jesus according to the Fourth Gospel; 
_ 3. Primitive Apostolic Teaching, including the discourses in the 
Acts, and the Epistles of James, Jude and Peter; 4. The The- 
ology of Paul; 5. The Theology of the Epistle to the Hebrews; 
6. The Theology of the Apocalypse; 7. The Theology of 


John. 
IV. THE METHOD OF THE SCIENCE. 


In order to study any branch of science with profit and, 
therefore, with reliable results, proper methods must be used. 
One must know how to view his subject. As the aim of our 
science is to know exactly what is taught, the method of its study 
must be genetic, that is, it must look at the genesis, the begin- 
ning or origin of the idea. In this manner it traces an idea or 
doctrine from its inception along the process of its development, 
and is able to decide at any given point to what period of its 
growth that particular manifestation belongs. Thus it does not 
confound the bud with the fruit. It will not attribute to any 
period of revelation that which was not normal or possible to it. 
It will not read into any age or into biography the ideas of a 
later age. It endeavors to reproduce the thought of the time 
according to its environment. 

We insist also that the method must be Christian in its spirit. 
It is next to impossible to approach the investigation of any 
subject without bias or prepossession. Nor is it necessary even 
from a scientific standpoint in this case to endeavor to divest 
ourselves of our faith in God and our belief in the Bible. Bib- 
lical Theology takes it for granted, takes it as demonstrated, 
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that the Bible is true’ We must, therefore, approach it as a 
revelation from God with the assured expectation of finding in 
it a revelation of God. Believing that the sacred Scriptures are 
inspired by the Holy Spirit, the Paraclete, who abides with the 
Christian, the interpreter must be open to the Spirit’s gracious 
influence in order that he may be led into the truth. He will 
be able to understand and expound the deep things of the 
Bible, and the inner experiences of holy men of old in propor- 
tion to the degree of spiritual illumination which he himself 
possesses. It is implied, therefore, that he must study the 
Bible prayerfully if he would have the help which the Bible it- 
self conditions on prayer. 

The successful application of a proper method not only de- 
mands a right spiritual attitude, but also a due sense of our 
limitations—of our lack of knowledge and of wisdom. It is 
hardly supposable that a book which deals with the origin, his- 
tory, and destiny of man should not contain much which is 
hard to be understood. We must, therefore, not seek to explain 
what we do not, and perhaps can not, understand. 

The method must be used with a warm love for the Scrip- 
tures, for they unfold themselves only to him who can say with 
the Psalmist, “O how love I thy law! it is my meditation all the 
day.” “How sweet are thy words unto my taste! yea, sweeter 
than honey to my mouth.” Moreover, the study must be pur- 
sued with the aim contemplated by the Scriptures themselves. 
A mechanism designed for some useful purpose is valuable only 
when made to do its work. It is more than a plaything or a 
curiosity. The ultimate purpose of the Bible is the betterment 
of man. Only when its study is edifying does it attain its end. 
Unless, therefore, we remember the aim in applying the method 
we will fail to get the mind of the Spirit. We must study in 
the first place in order to learn, rather than to teach. 


V. THE PRACTICAL VALUE OF THE SCIENCE, 


It is to be hoped from what we have endeavored to say that 
VoL. XXXI. No. 1. 3 
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no special plea needs to be made for the study of Biblical 
Theology for the sake of its practical value. 

1. Its relation to other branches of Bible study. 

Biblical Theology is called by Hagenbach, “a focus of light 
in theological study.” Nitzsch declares it to be “the keystone of 
evangelical theology, the starting point of Church History and 
the history of doctrine, the storehouse of normative teaching 
for Systematic Theology and the helper of Practical Theology.” 
Biblical Theology is a growing science. Only a general stag- 
nation of theological and biblical investigations could smother 
it. Every new result attained by Introduction, every new dis 
covery made by Archaeology, every new phase of truth revealed 
by Exegesis and every new contribution made by Church His- 
tory or any other allied science is at once appropriated by Biblical 
Theology and put into its place. As normative in the construction 
of Systematic Theology, Biblical Theology gives it an evangeli- 
cal rather than an ecclesiastical trend, and serves as a standard 
by which to verify its conclusions. Biblical Theology also has 
a reflex influence upon the various branches of biblical criticism 
in shedding its light upon unsettled or doubtful questions. 

2. Its relation to teaching and preaching. 

While Biblical Theology does not pretend to supply ready- 
made sermons, it does far better in making more accessible the 
exhaustless treasures of the Holy Scriptures by presenting them 
in a systematic manner. The preacher who knows his Bible 
thus will never lack material for sermons. He will havea 
reservoir in the hills of God which will preserve the seemingly 
most unpromising field of pastoral labor from the drought and 
blight of an exhausted mind which offers the people husks in- 
stead of bread. The Bible will become a new book to the bib- 
lical theologian. Instead of being a mere repository of texts, 
alas! too often distorted and wrested from their connection and 
thus perverted, it will be recognized as a connected and consis- 
tent revelation of truth, of duty, and of privilege. The casket of 
unassorted gems has become the sparkling necklace and the re- 
splendent diadem. The unity and beauty of the Bible will be 
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discovered, appreciated and applied in proportion as we make a 
thorough mastery of it. 

3. Its relation to the inner life. 

Theological study ought to be devotional as well as profes- 
sional. The man who comes out of the Theological Seminary 
with a cold heart has missed a great opportunity, and has lost 
perhaps more than he has gained. And the preacher who dis- 
cusses themes and lectures on subjects rather than preaching 
from a full heart the simple gospel has not begun to fathom it. 
But the student or preacher who studies his Bible, with the 
method and aim of Biblical Theology, will find that it touches 
and quickens his inner life and makes his message a savor of 
life unto life to his people. 


ARTICLE II. 
LUTHARDT ON THE LORD'S SUPPER. 
By Rev. C. E. Hay, D. D. 


It is no mere accident that theological controversy should for 
nearly four centuries have found a fruitful field in the discussion 
of the doctrine of the Lord’s Supper. That sacred ordinance is 
unique. Even the most superficial view of its significance must 
assign to it a position very near the heart-centre of the true be- 
liever’s experience. It brings us face to face with the profound- 
est depths of the mystery of godliness—the incarnation and the 
atonement. It touches in a way that we can experience but 
may not understand the tenderest chords of devout emotion. 
The circumstances attending its institution and the words of our 
Lord faithfully recorded add all possible emphasis to the appeal 
which it makes upon us, compelling us to recognize that we are 
here indeed treading upon the threshold of the holiest of holies 
of our faith. 

Was it part of the divine purpose to leave room for the vari- 
ant interpretations influenced by natural temperament and by 
the successive stages of the Church’s development in doctrine 
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and cultus, and thus to keep alive by the inevitable discussion 
a keen intellectual interest in the great central fact of divine 
revelation? We may then expect a final approximation of di- 
vergent views as to the essential character and significance of 
the ordinance, with still enough of divergence to keep each 
generation of earnest theologians delving among the founda- 
tion and thus gaining for itself an immovable conviction of the 
divine content of the ordinance and its wonderful adaptation to 
meet the spiritual needs of the renewed soul. 

However the specific doctrine of our own Church may be 
estimated, it must at least be recognized as at the farthest possi- 
ble remove from the superficial or the vaguely sentimental, and 
as seeking to penetrate in devout faith into the loving fellow- 
ship of a Lord living and present. 

It has been the aim of Dr. Luthardt to maintain the Lutheran 
view in its peculiar depth and richness, without unnecessarily 
antagonizing those who hesitate to accept the entire line of 
reasoning by which it has been traditionally supported. It is 
thought that an outline of his mature views as presented in 
semi-popular form in his recent work, “Die christliche Glaubens- 
lehre,” may be acceptable to some to whom the work in the 
original may not be accessible. The portions of the following 
pages enclosed in quotation marks are presented as close trans- 
lations of the author’s language; the connecting sentences as 
condensations embodying no ideas not found im /oco in the 
original. 

THE SCRIPTURAL PRESENTATION OF THE DOCTRINE. 


The Scriptures present the Lord's Supper as co-ordinate in 
dignity and value with Baptism. “As baptism is the rite of 
initiation into the Church of Jesus, and into membership in its 
communion, the Lord’s Supper is a meal—and hence a solem- 
nization and celebration—of that communion, presupposing 
membership in the communion as already attained. If baptism 
be the beginning of a new life, this meal is, as a meal, a means 
of strengthening and promoting the new life. Baptism is there- 
fore once administered and cannot be repeated, as one is born 
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but once; but the strengthening of the new life is frequently 
repeated because constantly required. If baptism be once for 
all the basis of the Church’s life, the Holy Supper is the ever- 
necessary and ever-renewed basis of the new life of fellowship 
and of the Church.” That both were instituted by Christ and 
the latter designed by him to be frequently repeated has never 
until recently been called in question. 

The Lord’s Supper is seldom mentioned in the New Testa- 
ment. We have only the three-fold record of its institution in 
the Synoptical Gospels and the two passages in 1 Cor. “In the 
Gospel of John it is not mentioned, but in its place appears the 
familiar discourse of Jesus in the Synagogue at Capernaum in 
regard to the eating and drinking of his flesh and blood, just as 
the same Gospel omits all report of the institution of baptism 
and presents instead the conversation with Nicodemus upon the 
baptism of water and the Spirit. In both cases the subject is 
anticipated by the presentation of the essential content of the 
respective institutions. Because there is a birth of water and 
the Spirit, the rite of Christian baptism can be a baptism with 
the Holy Ghost; and because there is a communion of faith 
with the flesh and blood of Jesus Christ, the reception of the 
Holy Supper can be a communion of the body and blood of 
Christ.” This anticipation of the two ordinances of the Lord 
in the Gospel of John is to be explained by the peculiar charac- 
ter of that Gospel and the method of its composition and the 
absence of more definite reference does not imply ignorance of 
the ordinances nor a denial of their divine institution. The 
witness of water and blood 1 Jn. 5 : 6, refers to the baptism of 
Jesus in the Jordan and his blood shed upon the cross. The 
altar in Heb. 13: 10 is the cross. Eph. 5 : 30 refers to the 
intimate spiritual fellowship of believers with their Lord. The 
Supper of the Lamb, Rev. 19 : 9, portrays the joys of the blessed 
in the future life. Yet the references in the Acts to the break- 
ing of bread from house to house and on the first day of the 
week indicate that the Lord's Supper constituted a central point 
in the congregational life and cultus of the ancient church. We 
infer that its place was so well assured that further mention or 
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exposition of it was not needed at the time when the Gospels 
were written. The few passages in the New Testament relat- 
ing to the subject are clear and satisfactory, and the doctrine 
rests thus upon a clear historical foundation. 


RELATION TO THE JEWISH PASSOVER. 


It is evident that the Saviour, in instituting the Holy Supper 
immediately at the conclusion of the Passover feast intended to 
present it as the fulfilment of that ancient institution. “But the 
Old Testament passover was not merely a memorial of an event 
in the past (the departure from Egypt), but the celebration of a 
present spiritual blessing. In the meal of fellowship, at the 
basis of which lay the sacrifice of the lamb, the Israelites 
sought to celebrate their attachment to Jehovah and his re- 
deemed people. The meal was therefore not an actual sacrifice, 
but a meal of (upon) the sacrifice. This feature of the ordi 
nance was to be repeated and fulfilled in the New Testament 
institution. In the latter, indeed, it is not a sacrifice already 
offered which is partaken of and which forms the basis of par- 
don and of fellowship in the blessings of salvation, but it is a 
sacrifice yet to be offered to which the meal is brought into in- 
timate relation. Yet the meal still remains a meal of (upon) the 
sacrifice, and thus a pledge of the salvation secured by the sac- 
rifice and of personal participation in the salvation thus secured.” 
The conclusion to which we are thus led by the study of the 
relation of the Holy Supper to the Passover finds confirmation in 


THE WORDS OF INSTITUTION. 


There are no important variations in the words of institution 
as recorded by the three Evangelists. The greater emphasis 
laid upon the memorial feature of the meal in 1 Cor. XI. may 
be accounted for by the desire of the Apostle to warn against 
the abuses which had marked the observance of the ordinance 
at Corinth. It becomes a question however how the words em- 
ployed by the Lord in instituting the Supper are to be under- 
stood. They are preceded by the prayer of thanksgiving and 
blessing and the breaking of the bread, both of which acts were 
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in keeping with the usual custom of a pious father at an ordi- 
nary meal, and especially with the fixed order of the passover* 
celebration. 

“The breaking of the bread by the Saviour is not to be inter- 
preted, as has been often done from ancient times, as a symbol- 
ical act indicating the putting of his body to death. It was the 
usual custom of the Jews, as of Jesus himself, to open a meal 
with the breaking of the bread, z ¢., the thin cake-like loaf. 
We have examples of this at the feeding of the multitudes, 
Matt. 14:19; 15 : 36, and it was by this familiar act that the 
risen Lord was recognized by the two disciples on the way to 
Emmaus. It is thus that we are here also to understand this 
act of the Lord. It was to open the meal which he was insti- 
tuting and not to picture his approaching death, that he broke 
the bread; and the disciples afterward observed the custom in 
the same spirit, and designated the meal from this initiatory act. 
Acts 20: 7,11; 27:35. The reference to his death lies in 
the words which he employed and not in the act of breaking 
the bread. In fact, it is especially noted, Jn. 19 : 36, that his 
body, as the paschal sacrifice, was not broken. The decision of 
the question as to the significance cf the Holy Supper does not 
lie in this (supposed symbolical) act, but in the words of insti- 
tution, spoken by Jesus as he gave the bread to his disciples : 
‘Take, eat, this is my body’ (which is given for you, 2. ¢., to 
death upon the cross). At this point interpreters and churches 
separate. 

“The view of the Romish Church appears to be the simplest: 
The Lord designates that which he gives them as his body, 
and it is therefore nothing else—not bread—but only this, his 
body. But the declaration of the Lord is not such an exclusive 
proposition, as would form a proper answer to the question, 
what the thing under discussion is—a question leaving the 
answer indeterminate. We have not an indefinite ‘this’, which 
must be more closely defined by the Lord, but: This bread, 
which I give to you and which you receive and eat, is my body; 
so that the bread does not in some way cease to be bread, be- 
cause he now designates it as his body. 
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“Nor can we follow the usual interpretation dominant in the 
‘Lutheran theology since the days of Luther, the so-called 
synecdochical theory, 2. ¢., that the word ‘This,’ designates, to- 
gether with the bread, as the bearer, also that which it includes 
as the chief thing, somewhat as we in common speech talk of a 
vessel, although we have in mind as the chief thing the contents 
of. the vessel. The bread is not a vessel or anything which is 
the bearer of contents different from itself, but is filled with its 
own content and identical with it. 

“There appears thus nothing left to us but the symbolical 
conception of the Reformed interpretation, which is usually for- 
mulated as making the copula, zs, equivalent to ‘signifies.’ But 
the copula, zs, as is self-evident, does not mean ‘signifies’—and 
it is to be especially noted that, in the idiom used by the Sa- 
viour, it was not expressed at all, but the Lord merely places 
the two terms ‘bread’ and ‘my body’ in relation to each other. 
What that relation is depends upon the sense in which both are 
used, whether literally or figurately. According to the Re- 
formed view they are to be understood figuratively : This bread 
is a picture of my body, as when the Lord, in the parable of the 
Sower, says of the seed which the latter sows: The seed is the 
Word of God, 2. ¢., is here employed as a picture of the Word 
of God. But the parable is preceded by an address which as- 
serts the resemblance between the seed and the word, whereas 
there is here no preceding discourse. In such a case there can 
be as little thought of a comparison as though one should hold 
before us a grain of. corn, and, without any explanatory remark 
preceding or following, say: This is the Word of God. If the 
comparison in question is not indicated by the words employed, 
it would have to be set forth in the action of the Saviour, as for 
example, the prophet Jeremiah symbolizes the fall of Jerusalem 
by the breaking of a potter’s vessel. Similarly this action 
would here have to be the breaking of the bread, 7. ¢., as a repre- 
sentation of the bodily dissolution of Jesus. But we have seen 
that the breaking of bread at the institution of the Supper has 
no such symbolical import—in fact no symbolical import of any 
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kind. There would thus remain only the taking and eating as 
a picture of the inward appropriation of the body and blood of 
Christ—as was in substance the view of Calvin. But this 
would still leave unanswered the question, in what sense the 
terms body and blood were used. Thus this view leads us back 
again to the Lutheran—only the latter must be exegetically 
established by other than the traditional method. The Lord 
speaks not of bread in general and of his body and blood in 
general, but of this bread which he presents for their reception, 
and of his body and blood in so far as they are about to be given 
over to death. Just (in so far) as he offers to them this bread 
and wine, he gives to them his body and his blood. When 
they receive the former, they receive the latter. For there is 
not a comparison of bread with the body, but a paralel between 
the two in the act of giving and receiving. Only in so far is 
the one the other, ‘in, with and under,’ as the traditionary for- 
mula states it. There is therefore not only a commemoration 
of the death of our Lord although the most impressive possible, 
but an appropriation of his body given over to death and of his 
shed blood, since he offers to them his human nature—his du- 
plex nature, bodily and inner-bodily (in the blood), which he 
gives to death for them—duplex in so far as the body is the 
bearer of power and the blood the bearer of the inner life (Stim- 
mungsleben). The Lord wishes to make his disciples partici- 
pants in this, in order that they may in his strength and joyful- 
ness bear and outlive the trying ordeal which is before them, 
and be and remain sure of the new covenant of forgiveness 
foretold in Jer. 31 : 31f; and which he was about to establish 
by his death. He had himself, as he declares, prayed the 
Father to grant them aid to this end, in order that his incipient 
Church might not at once upon its severance from the hostile 
world fall away from him. How great was this peril, is plainly 
revealed in the recorded events of the Passion-week. A. strik- 
ing parallel is seen in the course of ancient Israel, who upon 
leaving Egypt were upon the point of hopelessly yielding to 
fear, so that Moses was compelled to be a wall of defense for 
Vo.. XXXI. No.1. 4 
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his people against the power of Egypt and the (living) bond 
uniting them to Jehovah. And as that first passover of the 
exodus was only preparatory to the subsequent, oft-repeated 
passover of the Jews, so was it here also. It is of his body to 
be given over to death for them, and of his blood to be shed for 
them upon the cross, that he speaks—and thus of the future. 
This first meal is therefore also a preparation for the meal which 
his disciples are thereafter to celebrate in order to preserve his 
memory not as that of an absent or departed (person) but as 
that of one, who is always present, but who has passed through 
death. 

“We have thus answered the inquiry often raised in recent 
times, whether it was the purpose of the Lord to establish a 
fixed custom. It is self-evident that he meant it as an ordi- 
nance for the life of his future Church and her life in fellowship 
with himself, as it was just as evidently not an act of momen- 
tary impulse, but, as was said of him upon another occasion: 
‘He well knew what he would do.’ Thus also has his Church 
understood the matter and has made this celebration of fellow- 
ship the central point of her life of fellowship (with her Lord). 
In this sense, too, St. Paul presents the Supper in the familiar 
passage in I Cor. In the bread broken and eaten he saw a fel- 
lowship of the body of Christ, which was given for us, z. ¢., to 
death—in the cup a fellowship of the bluod which was shed 
for us, 2. ¢., for our forgiveness. Not as though the shed blood 
(as some, including Bengel, have understood) were somehow 
and somewhere in heaven preserved as a special thing and were 
then dispensed to us somewhat (so to speak) as a holy chalice; 
but it is his blood shed upon the cross, 7. ¢., his inner-bodily life, 
which the living Lord still lives, as we find him in the Revela- 
tion of St. John called the Slain Lamb. Accordingly it is not 
for us to engage in special speculations as to the possibility of 
our conceiving the matter thus, but to hold to the fact of his 
surrender of life and to him who is our perpetual sacrifice in his 
human nature, in which he desires to be our chief good. In 
this sense, therefore, the Reformation and Luther in his cate- 
chism returned to the biblical ‘given and shed for you for the 
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forgiveness of sins’ as the chief thing, forsaking thus the vari- 
ous by-paths and speculations of earlier periods.” 


HISTORY OF THE DOCTRINE. 


“Although the Lord’s Supper held the central place in the 
religious and devotional life of the Church in the earliest times, 
it was not in corresponding measure a subject of doctrinal inter 
est such as we find in the case of other topics, especially those 
within the range of the Pauline doctrinal system. There is no 
doctrine of the Church, in the proper sense of the term, in re- 
gard to the Supper, but only opinions of particular teachers pre- 
sented in various forms, which, however, may be grouped with 
more or less ease about certain fundamental conceptions. The 
institution of the ordinance by Christ was maintained and the 
declarations of Scripture bearing directly or indirectly upon it. 
It was only in the further course of time and in connection 
with the idea of the Church and the development of her cultus 
that the ideas connected with this ordinance received fuller de- 
velopment. But all religious culture has two sides—an activity 
of God toward man, and of man toward God. The Lord's 
Supper falls accordingly both under the category of a sacra- 
ment, in which God approaches man, and under that of a sacri- 
fice, in which man approaches God.” 


A. AS A SACKAMENT. 


“The earliest custom was, following Scriptural usage, to pre- 
sent the earthly element, without any qualification, as equiva- 
lent to the gift of Christ, z. ¢., Bread and wine are the body and 
blood of.Christ; and there is no attempt to define the limits of 
the identification. As in the incarnate Christ Eternal Life was 
revealed to us and the love of God became manifest as the 
power securing our fellowship of love. Ignatius the martyr- 
bishop describes the Lord’s Sup er as a medicine of immor- 
tality, 7 ¢., of eternal life and as the bond of our fellowship of 
love; while the communion-prayers of the so-called Didache, 
dating from the first half of the second century, which have a 
Johannean sound, portray this spiritual food and drink as a 
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means of salvation. Justin, the apologist and martyr (about 
A. D. 150) presents the incarnation of the Eternal Word as 
parallel with the working of the words of prayer in the Supper 

in providing an unperishable food for us. The great bishop, 
' Trenzeus of Lyons (about A. D. 170), perhaps the most correct 
representative of the apostolic and especially of the Johannean 
tradition, approaches our conception of the matter most nearly 
when he represents the eucharist (as the Supper was then called), 
as consisting of two elements, an earthly and a heavenly; and 
as the earthy bread, in consequence of the invocation of the 
divine blessing, is no more common bread, so also our bodies, 
after the reception of the eucharist are no more perishable, but 
have hope of the eternal resurrection. We see in all these pre- 
sentations of the subject the conception of participation in the 
eternal and immortal body of Christ mediated through the 
words of the consecratory prayer—and therefore a real relation 
of the Holy Supper to the incarnate Eternal Word. This rela- 
tion may be conceived either symbolically, so that in the last 
analysis the word itself is the actual gift which we receive; or 
realistically, so that the actual body of Christ is the heavenly 
gift, in which the bread and through it the participant shares. 
The former is substantially the Alexandrian conception (otf an 
Origen) which emphasizes the symbol in the Supper ; the latter 
is that which triumphed chiefly in the west, but afterward be- 
came dominant also in the Greek Church. It is true, Augustine 
in the west is essentially a symbolist in a way that reminds us 
of the later Calvin, except that, not attaining the positive form 
of Calvin’s theory, he presents instead a series of diverse rela- 
tions, in which he now emphasizes the word in its connection 
with the earthly element, by which the ordinance becomes a 
sacrament, and then on the other hand understands by the body 
of Christ the Church as his mystical body, with which we unite 
ourselves by faith in the word, so that he after all but prepared 
the way for the realistic view. Having forsaken the path 
pointed out in the Scriptures, it seemed possible to retain the 
proposition: Bread and wine in the sacrament are the body 
and blood of Christ, only in the form of the transubstantiation 
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theory. Rhetoric and mysticism combined in Greek as in west- 
ern theology in the resultant as expressed in the Greek formula: 
The bread and wine are indeed before the consecration to be 
called symbols of the body and blood of Christ, but after con 
secration no more symbols, but body and blood of Christ (thus, 
e. g., the Greek dogmatician, John Damascenus, who died about 
A. D. 754). But the theology of the west gave dominance to 
the doctrine of transubstantiation, z. ¢., the transformation of 
the substance of the bread and wine into the body and blood of 
Christ through the creative word of the consecrating priest 
(thus especially Radbertus, 831ff.), while the accidents 2. ¢., the 
apparent forms of bread and wine, remained the same to the 
perception of the senses. Despite much opposition (especially 
that of Berangar, A. D. 1050, whose treatise upon the subject 
Lessing discovered at Wolfenbiittel and published) this theory 
was at the Lateran Council of A. D. 1215 pronounced the only 
one with ecclesiastical validity, with the further definition, that 
where the body of Christ is there is also his blood as an ac- 
companiment and that the cup should therefore be reserved as 
a special mark of distinction for the priest, and on various prac- 
tical grounds denied to the laity. The consecrated host, as the 
bodily-present Lord, is to be worshiped by kneeling before it 
(A. D. 1217), and this perpetual miracle of the Church is to be 
celebrated in the greatest of the festivals, that of Corpus Christi 
(A. D. 1264). This line of development thus reached its cul- 
mination in the doctrine of the Romish Church.” 


B. AS A SACRIFICE, 


“Hand in hand with this sacramental development proceeded 
the unfolding of the doctrine of the Holy Supper as a sacrifice, 
finding its justification in the Old Testament promise of a fu- 
ture pure offering (Mal. 1 : 11), which prophecy was held to be 
fulfilled in the eucharist. In connection with the elements of 
the holy meal as brought for devotional use and distributed to 
the needy, it became customary to thank God for the blessings 
of creation and redemption. In consequence, however, of the 
relation which the elements and the prayer of thanksgiving 
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were supposed to bear to the body of Christ sacrificed for us, 
and in connection with the conception of the priesthood which, 
largely through Cyprian’s influence, became a dominant factor 
in the entire economy of the Church, the bringing of gifts to 
God became the bringing of a memorial, and then presently an 
imitation of the sacrifice of Christ. ‘As Christ offered himself 
to the Father, and prescribed that this be repeated in memory 
of him, so the priest imitates the act of Christ and brings be- 
fore God in the Church a true and complete sacrifice’—with 
these words Cyprian anticipated in substance the entire subse- 
quent development. The rhetoric of both Greek and Western 
theologians was favorable to the advance of the doctrine along 
such lines. Says Chrysostom: ‘Christ lies slain upon the 
alta,r’ and Gregory the Great, the originator of the mass in the 
Western Church, declares: ‘In this mystery of the bringing of 
the sacred elements is Christ sacrificed again for us.’ The priest 
in an unbloody way offers up (sacrifices) Christ ever anew to the 
Father for the living and for the dead, for the present and for 
the absent, in the presence of the congregation and in the so- 
called still-mass (without the presence of the congregation). 
This is the final form of the doctrine of sacrifice at the Council 
of Trent. The Greek Church differs oniy in the use of leavened 
bread, in granting the cup to the laity and in dispensing the 
Lord's Supper also to children.” 

“The polemic of Luther’s Raformation sets itself in funda- 
mental opposition to this sacrificial theory, because in it—and 
this is the characteristic mark of all religious perversions—hu- 
man work takes the place of God’s work addressing itself to our 
faith. The question of transubstantiation was at first for Luther 
a minor one, as he regarded the idea of God's work for us and 
the accompanying requirement of faith (or what we are accus- 
tomed to call the subjective side) as the matter of prime impor- 
tance. He was tempted indeed to adopt the symbolical view : 
‘Since I well saw that I might thus have given the Papacy the 
very hardest thump.’ But: ‘I am held a prisoner and cannot 
escape. The text is too powerful and will not suffer itself to be 
torn loose from its (natural) sense.’ He therefore held fast to 
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the reality of the body and blood of Christ in the Lord’s Sup- 
per, maintaining that it is the mirror and pledge of the forgive- 
ness which faith apprehends in the word. The word and faith, 
in these two conceptions Luther preserves the true interest of 
the Reformation. As to the question how the presence of the 
body of Christ is to be conceived, he says: ‘Let it be said that 
he is in the bread, that he is the bread, that he is where the 
bread is, or however you please to state it. We will not quar- 
rel about words, only so that the sense continues to be that it is 
not bare bread which we eat in the Lord’s Supper, but the body 
of Christ.’ Thus in the interest of faith mediated through the 
word, the reality of the presence of the body of Christ is se- 
cured and maintained ; for faith has to be with the word of for- 
giveness as the principal thing, but this forgiveness is given and 
pledged for through the sacrificed body of Christ. The body 
of Christ is the highest pledge which God can give for the be- 
stowal of forgiveness. Luther indeed in his unofficial writings 
often verges upon the thought so current in the early Church, 
that in the body of Christ is afforded also a pledge of our fu- 
ture bodily resurrection and glorification. ‘For this food, says 
he, is so strong that it transforms us into itself and out of car- 
nal, sinful, mortal men makes spiritual, holy, living men ;’ for 
‘the poor body has also the hope of resurrection from the dead 
and everlasting life.’ But in his formal ecclesiastical writings 
(as in the two catechisms) he does not introduce this idea. The 
fifth principal part of the Smaller Catechism lays stress above 
all else upon the words ‘given and shed for you for the forgive- 
ness of sins’—‘for where forgiveness of sins is there also is life 
and salvation’—‘which words are together with the bodily eat- 
ing and drinking as the chief part in the sacrament. And he 
who believes these words, has what they declare, namely, for- 
giveness of sins.’ The connection between the real body and 
blood of Christ and the word with faith upon it constitute for 
him the essence of the Lord’s Supper. 

“This is the position assumed by him against the Swiss and 
their purely symbolical view. The Augsburg Confession main- 
tains it and opposes likewise the symbolical conception. This 
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position stands opposed also to the doctrine afterward promul- 
gated by Calvin, which approached that of Luther, acknowledg- 
ing a real participation (Genuss) of the body of Christ exalted 
to God, but meaning thereby a spiritual fellowship and nourish- 
ment of the soul exalted to God in faith with the life of Christ— 
what the later dogmaticians call the mystical fellowship with 
Christ. Similar to this was the later view of Melanchthon, ex- 
cept that he appeals to a more general personal communion with 
Christ, who is effectually present in the Lord’s Supper. This 
variation under the appearance of correct Lutheran doctrine 
gave rise to the disastrous contentions and strife in Lutheran 
territory which were terminated at length in the Formula of 
Concord by the re-assertion and fuller establishment of the doc- 
trine of the Augsburg Confession. The orthodox Lutheran 
dogmaticians continued, in their more precise statements of the 
doctrine, to maintain the position thus taken, omitting Luther’s 
earlier ideas as to the effect of the Supper upon the bodies of those 
receiving it. The Reformed Church, meanwhile returned essen- 
tially to the purely symbolical view of Zwingli, only a few of 
her theologians here and there maintaining the profounder and 
more mystical theory of Calvin. 

“That the periods of Illuminism and Rationalism should re- 
ject the deeper conception and see in the Lord’s Supper only a 
symbol and a memorial-feast, was of course inevitable. But 
Schleiermacher and the theology influenced by his views held 
the efficacy of the sacrament to consist almost in a ‘new infu- 
sion of spiritual power and life from the fullness of Christ.’ 
The newer positive theology accepted for the most part this 
fundamentally Calvinistic conception and thus secured a doctri- 
nal basis for the Union. Upon the other hand, the revived 
Lutheran theology returned to the earlier Lutheran view, not 
without a frequent tendency to lay greater emphasis upon the 
influence of the natural bodily life of Christ upon the natural 
bodily life of the recipient. We find this already in that valiant 
restorer of ecclesiastico-Lutheran modes of thought, Sartorius, 
and more significant still in others, such as the spiritually- 
minded Dane, Martensen. The Lutheran theology meanwhile, 
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particularly that of the Erlangen type, since the days of Hof- 
ling, notably in Thomasius, Th. Harnack and Hofmann, con- 
tinually, though in a more moderate way, draws lines of con- 
nection between Christ’s glorified bodily personality and our fu- 
ture resurrection and glorification. This is indeed carried so 
far by some (as, ¢. g., by Zezschwitz) as to maintain that in the 
Lord’s Supper the germ of the resurrection body is implanted 
in man. The latter is certainly an untenable idea; for that be- 
comes of this supposed germ of the glorified body at death? 
Is it laid in the grave with the body? The earthly dust is not 
the basis of the glorified life. Or, is it taken up to heaven with 
the soul? The resurrection-body is to arise from the earth. It 
is not to be wondered at that the stricter followers of the old 
tradition, such as Philippi and Harless, will have nothing to do 
with a theory which has so much the appearance of a mystery 
of physical nature. He must at all events, without regard to 
such diversions, concentrate emphasis upon the word assuring 
ot the forgiveness of sins and from this point of view form our 
estimate of the final result of the discussion.” 


THE RESULTANT. 


“From the preceding review we therefore draw the following 
conclusion: As the children of Israel in their passover cele 
brated not only a memorial of their deliverance from Egypt as 
a fact of the past, but always as well their present enjoyment of 
fellowship with Jehovah, so the Lord instituted this New Tes- 
tament meal not only as a memorial of his death, but as the 
covenant-meal of redemption (deliverance) and of fellowship 
with himself to serve until his return as a compensation for the 
time of his bodily separation from his followers. Assembled 
at his table, we, his disciples, should in the earthly elements of 
bread and wine receive his bodily human nature, in which he 
offered himself as the New Testament sacrifice for us—should 
receive it as the bodily support and pledge of our faith in his 
word, which promises and guarantees to us forgiveness in the 
present, and thereby at the same time assures us of our future 
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glorified fellowship with him, who is exalted to God and yet at 
the same time present with us in the celebration of the meal. 
We are not to think of the earthly element and the visible cere- 
mony as standing side by side with the impartation of the 
Saviour’s life, so that the two as it were coincide; but the one 
is the other. In the Church’s administration Christ himself 
deals with us, and therefore with evervone with whom the 
Church deals. The reception of the bread and wine is the re- 
ception of the body and blood of Christ—the believing recep- 
tion the appropriation of his blessing, the unbelieving the ap- 
propriation of wrath and condemnation just because it is a 
sinning against the Lord who is present in the Church's ad- 
ministration of the ordinance. For this very reason, therefore, 
i. e., because the reception of the body and blood, intended for 
faith, is yet not dependent upon faith, is the Lord’s Supper a 
means of comforting weak and distressed consciences, since 
they can therein lay hold upon a firm support outside of them- 
selves, which is not dependent upon the measure or quality of 
their own faith. 

“In distinction from the doctrinal delineations of the earlier 
confessions (the Smaller Catechism and the Augsburg Confes- 
sion), in which the body and blood appear as material entities 
(Gréssen) it is an advance in the Formula of Concord and a gain 
from the controversies preceding it, that it lays the emphasis in 
the celebration of the Lord’s Supper upon the transaction itself. 
The various utterances of the Formula may most naturally be 
referred to this, as consisting of the acts of consecration, distri- 
bution and reception.” 


THE SEPARATE ACTS IN THE CELEBRATION. 


“The elements to be consecrated were, according to the cus- 
tom of the Ancient Church, leavened bread and mixed wine 
(i. é., with water); but according to western tradition, with refer- 
ence to the first meal, unleavened bread and, with reference to 
the pure blood of Christ, (upon which Luther laid emphasis) 
unmixed, 7. ¢., pure wine. From the materials at hand in the 
passover supper Christ selected bread and wine in order from 
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the outset to remove his Supper beyond all national bounds and 
to make it the expression of a transaction testified for the whole 
human race. The spiritual significance ot the meal finds ex 
pression in the bread and wine: it is to serve for the strength- 
ening and enlivening of faith and is to symbolize this purpose. 
The words of consecration are uttered above the bread and 
wine not as though, according to the Romish doctrine, they, 
being uttered by a consecrated priest, exert a kind of magic in- 
fluence, so that Christ is thereby made present and the bread 
transformed into his body. The so-called consecration, consist- 
ing in the prayer of thanksgiving, and the repetition of the 
words of institution in connection with ancient custom of rever- 
ently making the sign of the cross, has in itself no significance, 
but is merely the setting apart of the earthly elements for sacred 
use. The entire efficacy depends upon the transaction itself 
and its completeness. In this Christ is present, and his pres 
ence is not secured by the consecration, as is often thought 
even among our own people, which would lead logically to the 
Romish doctrine and praxis. 

“The breaking of the bread, where this is customary, is for 
the purpose of distributing it, not a representation of the bodily 
death of Christ and thus a more or less essential part of the 
transaction. It may therefore, as with us, be omitted. Whether 
the distribution may be made by laymen (as held, ¢. g., by 
Chemnitz, etc., and by Spener) or not (as Gerhardt, Quen- 
stedt and others maintained), has been an open question in our 
Church. But inasmuch as the Supper was given to the Church 
and is to be observed by it, it is but consistent that it be ad- 
ministered only by those whom the Church has commissioned, 
i. ¢., the incumbents of the clerical office, except in emergencies 
when, in their absence, unofficial members may assume the 
duties of administering it. In the sixteenth century even ‘self 
communion’ was customary ; it was afterwards abandoned and 
only recently has it been again advocated. But it hardly seems 
appropriate that one person should be both administrator and re- 
cipient, unless this be made necessary by such difficulties of 
communication as scarcely exist in our day. And if it is a 
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proper custom to place confession and absolution before the 
celebration of the Holy Supper (according to 1 Cor. 11 : 28), 
it would certainly not seem appropriate for one to absolve him- 
self. It must be right to preserve the possibility at least of 
private confession. 

“With the distribution of the elements has been combined 
from ancient times the confession of the Church in regard to 
that which is being done—although in the early Church in the 
brief formula: ‘The body of Christ, the blood of Christ.’ It 
is no confession, however, but only a reference, to substitute for 
the ecclesiastical declaration the words: ‘Christ said, This is 
my body’ which appears to be simply an evasion resulting from 
unionistic indefiniteness. The Church in her celebration (of the 
Holy Supper) should positively confess and express her faith. 

“The reception of the elements is essential to the complete. 
ness of the transaction, so that without such reception there is 
no Lord's Supper, since there is no meal at all. ‘Take, eat,’ is 
the command—the elements are therefore appointed to be re- 
ceived, not (as in the Romish theory) to be worshiped. If in 
Lutheran circles the knees are bent at the reception of the ele- 
ments, we do not thus bow, as in the Romish practice, before 
the Lord present in the bread, but we fall down in reverence be- 
fore the Lord present in the sacred transaction. With this is 
connected the question, whether we should receive the sacra- 
ment with the hand (as is the Reformed custom) or with the 
mouth. Christ is the Giver, we the recipients; this is more 
fittingly represented in the reception by the mouth. Private 
communion is disapproved by the Reformed, but sanctioned in 
the Lutheran Church. The Lord’s Supper is indeed a congrega- 
tional ordinance, affording fellowship not alone with Christ, but 
with his people as well. But the individual soul, when pre- 
vented by outward conditions from participating in the general 
celebration, still feels the need of receiving the assurance of the 
fellowship of her Lord, although compelled to rest content in 
merely spiritual fellowship with the visible Church. There 
should however always under such circumstances be assembled 
a little company of believers, in order that the congregation at 
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large may be represented in the solemn service and the Lord be 
greeted by a band of reverent disciples. Such private commu- 
nion, no less than the public celebration, should be preceded by 
the confession of sin and mutual forgiveness ; for the meal is to 
bring comfort to the sinful, and the forgivensss of sins by the 
Lord must be met by a willingness to forgive on the part of the 
recipient as a fruit of self-examination. It is on this account 
that our Church, differing from the Ancient and the Greek 
Churches, excludes children from the participation in the Lord’s 
Supper, since there can here be no self-examination (see Art. 
XXIV. of Augsburg Confession). Should self-examination or 
the whole temper and disposition of the inner man awaken a 
sense of weakness and timidity, this should not prevent ap- 
proach to the Holy Supper, for it was appointed, and is the ap- 
propriate remedy, for just such weakness and spiritual distress. 
The Lord came for the sake of the sick and weak, and he moves 
about in the infirmary of his followers as their physician and 
Saviour. This is to be our consolation and support throughout 
our pilgrimage in the flesh on earth—until at length all infirmity 
shall for us be banished forever. 

“Baptism is the reception into the fellowship of the Church of 
Christ, the Lord’s Supper is the means of strengthening upon 
the journey. This enables us to meet the question, how often 
we should celebrate the ordinance. The needs of our own in- 
ward nature and the recurrence of the appointed seasons when 
the Church commemorates the life and passion of the Lord will 
suggest the proper answer.” 


POSITION OF THE LORD’S SUPPER IN THE CHURCH. 


“It may be a painful reflection for us that, although the Lord 
instituted this feast of love and fellowship between himself and 
his followers ‘in order that they may be one, as we are one,’ yet 
it has become the very occasion and point of separation. We 
might well desire to see, not only all evangelical believers, but 
the followers of Christ of every name and nation, united at 
least at the table of the Lord. But so long as the present dif- 
ferences, and with them the resulting divisions in the Church, 
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exist and continue as a necessity, the same condition must be 
found reflected in the celebrations of the Holy Supper, which is 
the expression of the Church’s thought and feeling and, as we 
may venture to assert, the holiest of holies of the Church. 
Hence it is precisely here that these differences come to view, 
and the separation of believers at this point remains inevitable 
and must be patiently endured. It is from this point indeed 
that we may perhaps most clearly understand the variant posi- 
tions of different branches of the Church. Says Luther in his 
publication: ‘Against the Heavenly Prophets’: ‘The Pope 
makes bodily that which is spiritual, just as he makes the 
spiritual Church of Christ an external bodily organization. 
Carlstadt on the other hand makes that spiritual which God 
makes bodily and external. We therefore take the middle path 
and make nothing either spiritual or bodily, but understand as 
spiritual what God makes spiritual, and as bodily what God 
makes bodily.’ The difference between the churches and their 
teaching upon this subject could scarcely be more excellently 
stated, if we but substitute for the name of Carlstadt that of 
Zwingli and his followers. The great question involved is that 
of the relation between the spiritual and the bodily, the heavenly 
and the earthly, the inward and the outward. The Romish 
may be described as a materializing of Christianity. Heavenly 
and eternal things are by it transmuted into earthly: the ex- 
alted Christ is seen in the pope at Rome, his heavenly presence 
in the mass with its consecrated host, the real spiritual Church 
in the external kingdom of the pope and his earthly dominion ; 
and hence, conversely the earthly element is regarded as with- 
out reservation a direct manifestation of the heavenly. The 
Reformed type of thought, on the other hand, urges with all 
possible energy the heavenly aspects of the divine Being and of 
his eternal decree and the absoluteness of his gracious working 
without the intervention of earthly means. Instead of the lat- 
ter, there is merely an outward manifestation running parallel 
with the secret omnipotent will and working of God, without 
earthly means or vehicles, so that it is left to the energetic ac- 
tivity of believers themselves to bring the will of God here into 
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action and to extend and upbuild his kingdom. The Lutheran 
Church places the two elements, the inward and the outward, 
the heavenly and the earthly, not only in juxtaposition but in 
union with one another so that the former is mediated and be- 
comes present in the latter. Thus the earthly and natural is 
not falsely deified, as in the Romish Church, nor falsely deprived 
of its divine character as is often the case in the praxis of the 
Reformed Church. Neither is a one-sided materialism advo- 
cated, as by Rome, which thus gains its popularity among the 
masses, nor a one-sided spirituality, as in the Reformed type of 
Christianity, which derives from this source the energy of its 
church life. As contrasted with both of these tendencies, we 
prefer the course of Luther as bearing the impress of sound 
judgment in maintaining the unity of the spiritual and the 
bodily, the immaterial and the sensuous, and as having thus the 
highest claim to general acceptance.” 


ARTICLE III. 
JOHN HENRY NEWMAN AND THE OXFORD MOVEMENT. 
By Rev. J. A. HALL, D. D. 


Our task in the present article is that of getting before our 
minds the essential features of that trend of thought which 
within the present century came into being in England, and 
which has been designated as the Anglo-Catholic movement. 

Possibly but few tasks could be more difficult than that of 
setting forth succinctly, and within the compass of a single article, 
the essential features of that movement. The causes that led to 
it; the conceptions that sustained it; the peculiar religious condi- 
tions out of which it grew; and the weaknesses which brought 
it to its end; would each furnish abundant material for an ar- 
ticle of the present order. I shall therefore make no other at- 
tempt than that of calling attention to a few of the factors that 
entered into the movement and which together were creative of 
it. 
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Unquestionably, one of the most important factors was that 
of the man himself. No movement can either create or sustain 
itself. It must always center around some single person in 
whom the thoughts and ideas that underlie it find expression, 
and who in turn stamps it with the peculiarity of his own 
genius. A study therefore of the man, a knowledge of his 
training, his mental and constitutional bent, is necessary to a 
clear understanding of the movement of which it is his to be 
the leader. 

The man who more than any other was so identified with 
the Oxford movement was John Henry Newman. It is true 
_that he did not stand alone. There were men like Keble and 
Froude and subsequently, Pusey, who shared in the main his 
thought, but it was in Newman that these ideas related them- 
selves, found expression and were carried forward to their con- 
crete results. It was according to the bias of Newman’s mind 
that the Oxford thoughts were shaped. For had these same 
ideas which were struggling to make themselves felt at the time 
in England found expression in Keble, or more especially in the 
learned Pusey, they could not have shaped themselves as they 
did. It was Newman who stamped them with his spirit and 
made them mean what they did. To become acquainted, there- 
fore, with Newman, is almost essential to a correct understand- 
ing of the movement of which he was the head. 

Perhaps in England there lived not at the time a man whose 
personality so fitted him to give expression to the peculiar phase 
of thought which in Oxford was being received. Weak as New- 
man was, in many respects he was far from being an ordinary 
man. He was gifted by birth and by fortune as but few are 
gifted. He came out of that class which has given to the world 
so many of its best men—-the commonality of England. His 
mother was of French Huguenot stock, and from her was doubt- 
less inherited the poetical temperament and exquisite spiritual 
sensibility of her son. It is said that in his younger days his 
face had an irresistable charm that drew men to him by its own 
grace. And when he became old that face did not loose its 
power. A look from the old man’s eyes was a “blessing,” and 
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a smile from his lips a benediction. As to his mental powers 
they were both strong and delicate. He was remarkable in his 
prime for clearness of thought and simplicity of expression. 
True, as he grew older he lost somewhat of this simplicity, his 
style becoming more florid. Yet there never was a time when 
Newman did not know what to say and how best to say it. 
Gifted with bodily health, intellectual vigor, and spiritual sensi- 
bility, he would have been a leader in any time and in any age. 
At the age of sixteen he entered Trinity College, Oxford—grad- 
uated at twenty—was soon after elected Fellow of Oriel—and 
then at the early age of twenty-seven was presented with the 
Vicarage of St. Mary’s. 

But while Newman was possessed of those qualities that at- 
tract men to men, it must not be understood that these powers 
were simply of a passive character. Had they been such, he 
could never have become the leader that he afterward became. 
Looking into his face it would hardly be suspected that there 
could reside within him any ambition that was not the most 
worthy. Listening to his speech it would hardly be suspected 
that his conceptions were narrow, or that he could be anything 
but charitable. Yet those who knew him best knew that this 
was not the case. Whately who know him well and whose 
pupil for a time Newman was does not hesitate to say, “that he 
was always possessed by an ambition to be at the head of a 


party,” “that he was always conscious of his personal power 
and loved to lead more by his personality than by the force or 
right of his thought.” But however that may be, it is at least 
certain that Newman had a great love of personal influence, 


and that he utterly lacked those broader conceptions that come 
from a wide scholarship and a universal love for men. In the 
most uncompromising sense he was a Dogmatician, was utterly 
unable to see anything good outside of the “High Church” 
party to which he belonged, was a hater of Protestantism and 
was constitutionally an ecclesiastical aristocrat. Such was New- 
man by birth, training, and spirit. 

But no man creates himself nor has all to do with determin- 
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ing either his character or convictions. It is true that our con- 
stitutional tastes and sympathies have much to do with our en- 
vironment. By that is meant that we will seek as our associ- 
ates men whose spirits are congenial with our own and whose 
ideas do not too strongly antagonize ours. Yet for all that, 
what a man becomes is largely dependent upon the associations 
in the midst of which he finds himself and by the thoughts of 
those whose spirits are congenial. What Newman would have 
been had he been brought under other influences can only be a 
matter of conjecture. It was his fortune at that critical moment 
when the transition of his thoughts from Evangelicalism to 
High Churchism was going on, to come in contact with two 
men, whose influence over him as he himself acknowledges was 
well nigh unlimited. The one of these was Hurrell Froude, 
the other was John Keble. Both of these were tories of the 
old stamp; both were exclusive High Churchmen; and both 
were as narrow as they were exclusive. They believed in the 
Church not merely as national, but as exclusive. To them there 
was no Church but the Church of England; and by the 
Church of England they meant that part of it which in polity 
and dogma stood nearest to Rome. True it is that neither of 
these men in intellectual power or breadth of knowledge pos- 
sessed those qualities which by right should have determined 
the trend of the thoughts of a man like Newman. The only 
explanation that can be given of the strange influence they ex- 
erted over him, is the one based upon the supposition, that in 
Newman's spirit and thought there was already a deep, though 
it may have been unconscious, sympathy with the ecclesiastical 
exclusiveness for which these men stood. 

Poet as Keble was he had no thought that religious truth 
could live outside the narrow pale of his own conceptions, nor 
did he imagine that men who differed from him could possibly 
be in earnest. It was the same with Froude. Yet it is a sad 
confession that Newman makes when speaking of the power 
that Froude had upon him, he says: “It is difficult to enumer- 
ate the precise addition to my theological creed which I| derived 
from a friend to whom I owe so much. He made me look 
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with admiration toward the Church of Rome and in some de- 
gree to dislike the Reformation. He fixed deep in me the idea 
of devotion to the Blessed Virgin and led me gradually to be- 
lieve in the Real Presence.” Such were the influences that sur- 
rounded Newman, and such we have a right to believe were the 
influences which he most desired to have about him. 

Now if we take into account what Newman was in himself, 
the men who most influenced him, and the atmosphere in which 
he lived at Oxford, of which I shall speak later; when as I say 
all this is taken into account, it is not difficult to tell which side 
he will take in the great ecclesiastical struggle which we are now 
to consider. But here a word must be said concerning the re- 
ligious condition of England in the times that concern us. 
Looked at rightly the Oxford movement was, intellectually and 
theologically, the struggle of the Reformation repeated. And 
it was so because that in England there had been many who had 
not been in sympathy with its principles. Because that there 
had still remained within the Anglican Church those who in 
doctrine and polity were well nigh one with Rome. True, the 
Church of England was regarded as Protestant, but she was not 
so in all that Protestantism implied. The Thirty-nine Articles, 
the confessional basis of the Anglican Church, were no doubt in- 
tended by their framers to be Protestant. They were so re 
garded by the Tractarians themselves; but while they admitted 
that, they held that the “real doctrine” of the Church was not to 
be found in the Articles, but in the Liturgy. It was indeed to 
be regretted, but yet in the interest of peace and for a better un- 
derstanding there had been allowed to remain in the Liturgy 
some of the old Catholic formularies, relics of the sacramental 
and sacerdotal system. And it was upon these that the High 
Church Party stood. They held that one could be a consistent 
member of the Anglican Church and yet hold a doctrine of the 
real presence indistinguishable from that of transubstantiation. 
They believe that the traditions of the English Church were in 
spirit Roman, and not Protestant ; that the prayer-book and not 
the Articles was the true canon of doctrine. In short they held 
that one was not disloyal to the Church if he accepted the whole 
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cycle of Roman doctrine. It was out of the ranks of those who 
thus held that the Tractarians came. 

Over against these were the Evangelicals. True to the prin- 
ciples of the Reformation they planted themselves on the Thirty- 
nine Articles interpreted in their plainly intended sense. They 
denied that the Liturgy could be made to sanction the Sacer 
dotalism that was so marked a feature of the High Church 
Party, and were uncompromisingly opposed to everything that 
had even a tendency to Romanize the Anglican Church. 

Now it was at the close of the 18th century that the Evan- 
gelical Party in England began to make itself felt. Intent as it 
was on the Reformation of the practical life, it of course exerted 
itself but little in the way of guarding the strict formulae of 
what at that time was regarded by the High Churchmen as 
rigid orthodoxy. It was natural that Evangelicalism tended to 
Liberalism both in church and in state. In fact it sympathized 
with the political liberalism that culminated in the test act of 
1828, as well as the opening of Parliament, the High Council of 
the English Church, to Dissenters and Catholics alike. 

It was inevitable that those from whose conceptions of the 
Church the institutional could not be disassociated; in whose 
thought the Church and the State are essentially conterminous; 
it was inevitable that in all this for which Evangelicalism stood, 
the High Churchmen could see nothing but that that threatened 
the very existence of the Church of England. In their judg- 
ment the hour had struck when it became imperative to do 
something to stay the tide of Evangelicalism which in their con- 
ception was proving the ruin of the Church. 

It was to oppose these movements of Evangelicalism in the 
Church and Liberalism in politics that the Oxford Movement 
was brought into being. It was essentially a counter movement 
inaugurated and carried forward by the High Church Party. 
Naturally it had its seat at Oxford. It could not have had its 
home in Cambridge. And it could not have had from the fact, that 
that old university at Cambridge had kept pace with the tide of 
thought released by the Reformation, and which had forced it- 
self across the channel that separated England from Con- 
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tinent. In the light of that thought, and the wider concep- 
tions that came out of it, the narrower thoughts that gave mean- 
ing to the Oxford movement could not live. It meeded the 
atmosphere of Oxford to bring them into being, and to nurse 
them into maturity. For the chairs of Oxford had from time to 
time been filled by Romish priests. It was there that the cler- 
ical spirit of the past had yet its hold, because here the Roman- 
izing tendency of Laud had not yet died out. It was here that 
every science but that of theology was under the ban. It was 
here that its fellows still lived in celibacy and revered the old 
order which the Reformation had made elsewhere intolerable. 

But for all this, and strange as it may seem, at the time that 
concerns us, there were associated with Oxford a number of the 
most gifted young men. There was Keble of whom we have 
already spoken, professor of poetry. There was Pusey occupy- 
ing the chair of Hebrew, and there too was Hurrell Froude, 
who more than any other dominated the thought of Newman. 
Of this gifted company, John Henry Newmen was the master 
spirit. Each and all were haters of Protestantism, each saw in 
the Reformation nothing but evil; all except Pusey were dogma- 
ticians of most pronounced type and all agreed that the Thirty- 
nine Articles could be so interpreted as to include all that be- 
longed to the Church of Rome. 

It is when all this is borne in mind that the meaning of the 
statement made a moment ago, that the issues involved in the 
Oxford movement were essentially the issues of the Reforma- 
tion, can be seen. We may try to look at it in a different light. 
A latent sympathy with that High Churchism which is now 
clamoring for the establishment of the “Episcopacy” in the 
Lutheran Church, may blind us to the real issues of the Oxford 
struggle, yet it was the Reformation issues that were again be- 
ing decided ; it was its principles that were again being brought 
before the bar of human judgment; and when the Oxford 
Movement collapsed, it was again the triumph of those ideas for 
which the Reformation contended. It is this that gives to the 
Oxford Movement its living interest to us to-day. It is this 
that makes it along with all that came out of it a theme worthy 
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of the profound study of those who are to shape the future of 
our own Church. 

Now in the struggle which began in 1833 two things must 
concern us. First, What were the questions that were to be de- 
cided? Second, Upon which side did Newman and his coadju- 
tors stand? As to the questions, the most important, the one 
that involved all others was this: What is the Church it- 
self? Liberalism had again forced this old question to the front 
by challenging the answer that had been given to it by the High 
Churchmen of England. It was agreed by all that the Christian 
must be a member of Christendom. That is to say—he must 
be in connection with the ecclesia—must be in union with the 
Church. But what is the ecclesia? Where is the Church? 
Every student will recall the answer that the Reformation gave 
to these questions. It affirmed that wherever two or three are 
gathered together in Christ’s name there is the ecclesia—there 
in that company is the true Church. In every such assembly 
of Christians and where Christ is, there is the true ecclesia. 
There was nothing that Luther loved more to say and to em 
phasize than this, that, “Church meant people, saintly, Catholic, 
Christian, daily being sanctified and made into a holy Christen- 
dom.” And in so speaking he agreed with the Catholicity of 
the early ages. He held that wherever the holy soul is there is 
the Church. As to its phenomenal form or visible being he held 
that two things were necessary, the word and the sacraments 
He affirmed that in these and by means of these men realize 
their relation to a common head and bind themselves into a 
common brotherhood. Where these are there is the Church in 
its innermost essence and in its outward form. The Church 
needs no human priesthood— it has but one priest—even Jesus. 
A human priesthood but serves to obscure the real meaning of 
the priesthood of Jesus. Whatever sanctities the Church pos: 
sesses, whatever attributes she has, whatever dignities she has, 
are hers, not through priest, or bishop, not through a succession 
that may outwardly be traced, but through the personal relation 
to Christ of the believers who constitute the Church—<¢hey are 
hers because of the presence of Christ in her midst. 
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Such was the answer that Luther gave, and such was the an- 
swer of the Reformation to the question: What is the Ecclesia? 
It is true that the answer was spiritual, transcendental. It eli- 
minated from the conception of the ecclesia all that was institu- 
tional, sacramental or sacerdotal; but it was the answer that 
stood the shock of Liberalism, and it sustained that shock be- 
cause the answer was true. 

As to the succession the Reformation taught that it could not 
be outward and formal. That is to say, that from the nature of 
the thing itself it could not be visibly traced. It too was trans- 
cendental. To be in line with the apostles was to possess their 
spirit, and to the conferring of that spirit neither priest or bishop 
were necessary. 

Such was the answer given by the Reformation to the ques- 
tion, what is the the Church? And such was its conception of 
the Apostolic succession. But such were not the answers that 
came from the Anglo Catholics at Oxford. In the answers that 
the Reformation gave they heard the death knell of the Church 
itself. Nor is it difficult to understand the agitation that pos- 
sessed the soul of these Oxford men. Earnest as they were, 
they were nevertheless narrow in their intellectual conceptions. 
They never realized what spirit it was that lived in the Reforma- 
tion, for in that mighty movement of the 16th century the spirit 
of “Humanism” lived. It came to the conflict with old ideas 
clad in the armor of scientific, historic and philosophical learn- 
ing. It was the renaissance of all that up to that time was 
worthy in human knowledge that gave to the Reformation much 
of its power. 

But within the walls of old Oxford the spirit of Humanism 
had never been permitted to come. Though a national univer- 
sity she was at that time entirely clerical. The headships and 


fellowships were all conferred upon persons of the clerical pro- 


fession. The only graduate study was theology as theology was 
then conceived, viz., as dogma and church tradition. All else 
was laid aside as beneath the calling of men who belonged to 
its ecclesiastical community and whose time was entirely en- 
grossed by ecclesiastical interests and disputes. Even Newman 
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had received no scientific training, nor had he looked into gen- 
eral history. His culture was only literary and theological. It 
was this narrowness that qualified him to occupy the most logi- 
cally untenable positions which we afterward find him occupy- 
ing, and that enabled him to play those subtle tricks with his 
own understanding of which the “grammar of assent is the 
manual.” No wonder that Newman hated the Reformation, for 
ecclesiastic as he was, he was utterly unable to interpret its 
spirit, nor did he realize that when he set himself in opposition 
to it he was wrestling with a power that was not a man. 

Now when liberalism brought again into the front the old 
question, what is the Church? it was inevitable that the answer 
of the Oxford theologians should be at variance with that of the 
Reformation. For with them the Church was conceived as es- 
sentially institutional. It involved in its very nature an office. 
Its sanctities were outward, consisting in traditional ceremonies, 
gorgeous vestments and elaborate ritual. It involved also the 
idea of outward apostolic succession. Where the legitimate ec- 
clesiastical official, viz., the bishop, represents beyond all doubt 
an unbroken connection with the earliest times, there and there 
alone is the true tradition. Where the bishop is there alone is 
the Church. Without him or his legitimate representative there 
can be no celebration of the Lord’s Supper, no ordination of the 
clergy, in short no ecclesia. Such were the conceptions which 
Newman had of the Church. They were conceptions in perfect 
harmony with his tastes and training, and it was with these that 
in his numerous tracts he endeavored to inspire all who came 
within the range of his power. 

I have no desire at this point to enter into a criticism of the 
Anglo-Catholic conception of the Church. I have called at- 
tention to it in order that I might the better show how it came 
that it was so affected by the intellectual movement that was 
now sweeping over England. It was comparatively easy to 
affirm that the true Church must de institutional and that as be- 
ing institutional it must be in direct ine with the outward suc- 
cession. But it was not so easy to establish that succession for 
the Church of England. For when these peculiar notions of 
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the Church which have so hastily been noticed were held as in- 
separable from the ecclesia, then it became necessary not only 
to identify the Church of the present with the Church of the 
past, but also to identify the Church of England with that of the 
Apostles. It was in the effort to accomplish this that the 
movement failed and went to pieces. For the time had come 
when the right of the Anglican Church, or of any Church for 
that matter, to lay exclusive claim to Apostolic succession, was 
challenged. And that right was challenged by Liberalism. It 
demanded that the title deed of the pretentious claim should be 
examined, and required that it be examined not in the light of 
Anglican traditions, but in the light of fact and of history. 

And here a word must be said in regard to Liberalism itself 
in order that we may the better see how it affected the Oxford 
thought. Liberalism was in fact but the outgrowth, or more 
strictly speaking, a continuation of the “illumination” of the 
century that had preceded. It was indeed different as to the 
field of its operation from the illumination, but it was one with 
it in spirit. With the light which the new century flashed upon . 
the fields of philosophy, science and history, the illumination 
went out to war with old ideas and the order of things as they 
existed. As a consequence, traditions that had never been 
questioned were interrogated, and their grounds in reality deter- 
mined. Materials handed down by history were subjected to a 
process of criticism by which all that was relative and acci- 
dental was separated from that which was eternal, rational and 
inherent in the nature of things. But along with other ideas of 
the past traditional Christianity was also subjected to criticism. 
What rational claim, if any, had it upon the understanding of 
men? What was its basis in fact? How came it to be what it 
then was? Could an outward succession connecting the Church 
of the present with that of the past be traced? These were 
some of the questions that the illumination had proposed, and 
which in the years of the Anglo-Catholic struggle were again 
clamoring for an answer. Now it was to these questions that 
the Oxford theologians could give no satisfactory reply. And 
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their inability to answer these questions or even to give an 
apology for the views that they held that would appeal to the 
understanding of men outside of their own ecclesiastical com- 
munity, came from the fact that in habit and training they were 
exclusively ecclesiastics. The weapons which in the duel had 
been forced upon them were not those with which they were 
familiar—for these men were dogmaticians and not theologians. 
Yet they did what they could. They attempted a reply to the 
questions in the only way in which they could answer them 
viz., by an appeal to dogma and tradition. But the answer was 
unsatisfactory, because it was these very dogmas and traditions 
that were being called into question. And so it came that the 
broader culture, which the illumination had created, undermined 
the structure of the Apostolic succession so far at least as it 
applied to the Church of England. At a time it even shook 
the faith of Newman himself and made him well nigh a liberal. 
But while the illumination dissolved in its own wav the basis 
upon which the dogma of succession rested, Liberalism was 
undermining the structure in another way. It called into ques- 
tion the authority of the state itself. Prior to the advent of 
Liberalism the authority of the state had hardly been called in 
question. The dogma of Laud, and of the older Anglicans, that 
the state existed by divine right, had been accepted, and as a 
consequence it had assumed omnipotent power. But the ques- 
tions which Liberalism proposed were, how and from what does 
the state derive its power? And it answered its own question 
by demonstrating, that the power of the state came and could 
come alone from the consent of the governed. That it was not, 
as had been held, a divine institution, but originated in a con: 
tract known as the “social contract.” It had its being not in 
divine right, but in the mutual consent of the community, and 
ceased as a consequence when such consent ceased to be. 

Now it is easy to see how all this affected the Anglican 
Church. For in theory and in law the state and the Engligh 
Church were held as conterminous. Though Liberalism was in 
itself a political movement the relations that obtained between 
the Church and state in England made Liberalism upon that 
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soil, of necessity, a religious movement. Here State and Church 
were looked upon as but different parts of the same institution. 
The sovereign as the vicegerent of God was also the chief 
bishop. Since the state existed in divine right, and since the 
bishopric and sovereignty united in the same person it followed 
that the bishopric also existed by divine right. Such was the 
theory upon which Anglicanism rested. It was this theory 
that Liberalism made intolerable. It showed that it was un- 
supported by fact, and demonstrated that the Church and State 
were not conterminous. That they never had been and never 
could be. And so it came that in England these two spirits of 
humanism, viz, the Illumination and Liberalism, were slowly but 
surely accomplishing the same results which the former had ac 

complished previously on the continent. They were now do- 
ing for Anglicanism what humanism aided by theology had 
done for Rome when they demonstrated the fallacy of its dog- 
mas, and broke the spell of its traditions. Newman loved the 
Church as he conceived it. But he could not conceive it as 
anything else than institutional, and as outward, for as has al- 
ready been said, Newman was a High Church man. Consti- 
tuted as he was, he had no thought of a Church without a 
bishop or without all that in sacrament and gorgeous ritual such 
a bishopric implied. With him what the Reformation had 
taught as purely accidental was indispensable, because essential. 
To him all that had distinguished the High-Church of England 
spoke as it spoke to but few even of his own school, and when 
he saw all that to him was sacred, violated, distrusted, destroyed, 
in all that could give it ethical significance, it well nigh broke 
his heart. It was in such a mood as this that he wrote the 
lines : 

‘Lead kindly light amidst the encircling gloom,”’ 
‘*‘Lead thou me on.”’ 


But what was Newman now to do? Fora time he stood 
steadfast. With Keble and Perceval he now published what he 
called, “tracts for the times.’ In these it was sought to de- 
velop thes ignificance of the outward succession and to defend 
the orthodox interpretation of the prayer-book. At first these 
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tracts were almost universally welcomed—but when their Ro- 
manizing tendency became more and more apparent, when the 
press began to resound as it soon did with the cry “no popery,” 
and when even the Bishop of Oxford forbade the further publi- 
cation of the tracts, Newman hesitated. But while he hesitated 
as to the step, he fixed his eyes upon Rome and lo! she be- 
came beautiful. In her he found the realization of his loftiest 
conceptions of what the Church must be. A Church that had 
no need to search for a constitution to free her from the State. 
—a Church the magnificent development of two thousand years 
of steady progress in the same direction—a Church that looked 
down upon the State as subordinate—as in its truc relations, a 
servant—a Church that touched, if any Church did, through 
unbroken line, the Church of the Apostles. And “at Church 
was the Church of Rome. And when he saw as he did that in 
England a middle position between Anglicanism, and Rome 
was no longer tenable, he resigned his parochial charge of St. 
Mary's at Oxford, and in 1846 passed formally within the pale 
of the Roman Church. Newman's act was a signal for a host. 

By December of the same year not less than one hundred 
and fifty clergymen and eminent laymen of the Church of Eng- 
land followed their leader and became Romanists. But with 
Newman’s secession from the Church the Oxford Movement came 
to its end. It is true that the leadership which Newman laid 
down Pusey took up—but it was not the same movement. The 
theological training of its new leader, his understanding and ap- 
preciation of German thought and Lutheran theology, lifted the 
movement out of its narrowness, placed it upon a higher plane, 
and gave to it that liberality and largeness which merged it into 
a movement, truly Catholic in its character. To the courage 
and wisdom of Pusey the Church of England owes more than 
it can fully know—for under God it was Pusey who saved her 
in the hour of her peril, and it was due to him that the seces- 
sion to Rome of which Newman was the head was not a hun- 
dred fold greater than it was. 

I wish now in so far as the time may permit to enter into a 
brief criticism of the thought that inspired the movement which 
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we have now been reviewing. All great thoughts that have 
lived in history have been characterized by two things. First 
they have been persistent—they have not lived for a moment— 
but on the contrary have been abiding forces. In the second 
place such really great, because true thoughts, have invariably 
produced great men. It is enough to cast suspicion therefore 
on the Anglo-Catholic Movement that it was transient, and that 
neither of the men who figured in it were great enough to live 
in the thought of the world after they themselves had passed 
away. The name even of Newman, its master spirit, will be 
known in the future only to the student. Not so many years 
have gone since he passed into the unseen. Yet no people even 
to-day look to him as their saint, no nation beholds in him its 
hero as the North German looks to Luther or as Switzerland 
looks to Zwingli. Even in the Church to which he gave the 
last fifty years of his life he leaves no work behind him by 
which he will be remembered. He was not a St. Francis, a St. 
Dominic, a St. Ignatius, nor even a St Philip. No religious 
order looks to him as its founder. Unlike that of the fixed star 
his light was rather that of the meteor which dazzles fora 
moment by its brilliance and is then gone forever. And for 
this there was a logical reason. Thoughts, ideas, conceptions, 
endure in the measure that they embody truth, and men live in 
the measure that in speech and deed they give expression to 
the divine thought that underlies all. What then was it in the 
Oxford thought that condemned it and that brought the move- 
ment so speedily to its close? 

For one thing its conception of the Church was entirely at 
fault. It was a conception in which the institutional was ex- 
alted until the Christ was obscured. It was stated a moment 
ago that in Luther's conception of the Church the primary 
place was given to the people. With him /olity was always 
secondary. Wherever the holy souls are, whether under the Pa- 
pacy or amid the Turks, there is the Church. A saintly people, 
nourished upon the word and the sacraments, and by these 
united to him who is the common head, these make the Church. 
So taught Luther, and he was right. Polity, priest, rituals, all 
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are accidental. The people, the saints, are the essential of the 
Church. The fault of the Oxford thought inhered therefore in 
this, that it made the polity primary, that it exalted the formal 
principle at the expense of the material, that it glorified the 
outward—the institutional—at the expense of the Christ. For 
wherever the grace that saves is confined to any outward chan- 
nel—wherever salvation is mediated through priest or holy 
order—wherever robe or mitre, or incense swung, or candie 
lighted, wherever ritual however rich its symbolism, are con- 
ceived as other than accidental, there is the Christ minimized 
and his glory given to another. No wonder that with her con- 
ceptions of the Church the Church of England in the times of 
Newman was inert, lethargic—and as some men thought dying. 
But his collossal error lay in the fact that he attempted its quick- 
ening by emphasizing the very error that had destroyed its life. 

I do not deny that as a result of the Anglo-Catholic Move- 
ment there came something of value to the world. It did re- 
vive again in men a love of the beautiful in Christian art. It 
did again call attention to the necessity of order and beauty in 
Christian worship. But it did it at far too great a price, for in 
the maintenance of its idea cf the Church, it fostered that 
meaner conception of Christ which in history has always been 
coincident with a revival of High-Church conceptions. I re- 
peat, whatever in polity or creed does not exalt him, whatever 
confines the outgoing of his grace, or mediates between the be- 
liever and his Lord, whatever is held as sacred, apart from the 
relations which it sustains to him, may indeed lead men to re 
vere the Church. But in the measure that reverence is given 
to the Church as such it is taken from Christ. 

But the second fault of the Oxford Movement was—that it 
was dogmatic instead of theological. Whatever life the Church 
has or can have must be derived from the word of God. It is 
the life-giving word, that gives meaning to the sacraments, and 
that makes the ministry of that word the hope of the world. 
“The words that I speak unto you they are spirit and they are 
life.” And this is the province of theology—to explain—to 
interpret—in the ever increasing light of history and human 
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thought, the larger meaning of that word. And soit comes 
that theology cannot be fixed. Creeds and councils cannot 
bind it. In each age it rises new, and with the strength of 
everlasting youth it goes forth to grapple with the falsities of 
the age, and to teach men the ever-enlarging conceptions of him 
who is “past searching out.” Rooting itself in the word, the- 
ology is ever living—ever expansive—ever constructive—ever 
in harmony with all that is true in science, philosophy, or his- 
tory. It was because the Retormation under Luther was _ theo- 
logical that it lived. It was because the Reformation that was 
attempted by Newman was dogmatic that it died. Finding as 
it did its principle of authority in the opinions of the fathers 
and the decrees of councils, it found itself in the quickened 
thought of the times antiquated and outlived. No religious 
movement that is to tell for the present or the future dare cir- 
cumscribe itself by finding its principle of authority in the past. 
It was the council of Trent by which the Church of Rome fet- 
tered itself, that set the limit to her progress. It was the same 
nemesis of uncompromising and unalloyed conservatism, that 
overtook the Oxford Movement and that contributed to the 
shortness of its life. 

True conservatism has its place. The sudden sundering 
from the past leads society not to heaven, but to the abyss. But 
conservatism alone is death. Radicalism too has its place. But 
radicalism leads to revolution. Radicalism and conservatism 
hand in hand, a due respect for the past as well as a proper es- 
timate of the divine in the present, these are the factors that 
make true progress. 





The Child-like Potential. 


ARTICLE IV. 
THE CHILD-LIKE POTENTIAL. 
By Pror. W. H. Wynn, Pu. D., D. D. 

Somehow we cannot help thinking, that Christ’s way into the 
kingdom is not well considered in our day. Humility was his 
password, and he made it beautifully concrete by embracing a 
little child. On the way to Capernaum the disciples quarrelled. 
They had hung behind the Master in bitter logomachy as to who 
was his best man. In the scene of the Transfiguration, the 
most stupendous exhibition of Messianic glory thus far, three 
of their number had been drawn apdart in distinguished nearness 
to the Master’s person—was the Master partial to them? What 
was there in Peter, and the two sons of Zebidee, that they 
should be singled out always, as inner confidants and witnesses, 
On occasions extraordinary, while the rest were habitually over- 
looked? This question they undertook to debate. That which 
took place on Mt. Hermon, might foreshadow the order of pre- 
ferment on that day—-not very far off, they thought—when the 
Messianic kingdom in full equipment and prerogative should be 
set up. And then the ambitious mother of the favored sons 
was there to proffer her request—these two boys, dear Lord, 
the one on thy right hand, the other on thy left. 

Here was a crisis in the spiritual training of these men much 
more critical than we are apt to suspect. The splendors of the 
Transfiguration had scarcely died away on the Syrian hills 
when the college of the Apostles are all torn up and ruffled 
with controversial heat. Up there, and down here, things are 
running wild, because self-love and the lust of pre-eminence 
throw them against one another, and against all beneficent agen- 


cies outside their exclusive ring. “We found one casting out 
devils in thy name, and we forbade him, because he was not 
one of us.” They ought not to have done that. There was 
bigotry in the mass. It shall not surprise us if, in a little while, 
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they fight among themselves. Instinctively they slink in the 
rear of the Master, that his ears may not be stunned by their 
riot, nor his sweet face blanched by the unseemly sight. But 
the disgraceful encounter has other ways of reaching him than 
over the troubled air. No doubt their tones grew boisterous, 
and their eyes glared, and their gesticulation was defiant with 
the hate of angry men. The rough vocabulary of the old 
fisherman days came rushing storm-like over their unguarded 
lips. Indeed we do not know but that they came to blows. 
Worse things than that have happened growing out of theolog- 
ical hate, and among warring officials assuming to control a 
kingdom of peace. In great ecumenical councils, Bishops have 
fought, and the sacred precinct wherein they met was stained 
with blood. In any event these blundering Apostles earned for 
themselves a very low mark in the pitying estimate of their 
patient Lord. He had heard it all, and there was a fearful 
reckoning when Capernaum was reached. 

Let us say it was in Peter’s house, and Peter's little boy on 
the Master's lap. You have had a foolish quarrel, you, about 
rank in my kingdom, when, as I will show you now, you were 
not in that kingdom, and the spirit that inspired your bickering 
must evermore keep you out. I have no titled dignity to be- 
stow, no rank of authority, except such as will accrue from 
lowly submission to my spirit, and unselfish endeavor always in 
my name. See this little boy, how he runs at my call, and 
bounds helpfully when I lift him to my knee. How in playful 
confidence he looks into my face; and when I press him close 
to my bosom, how he locks his little arms around my neck. 
There is no hate here, no crowing over other little ones not 
fondled thus, and no whining of envy, nor tantrum of discon. 
tent, because not fondled enough. It is all spontaneous love, 
and no ruffle of ill-will at all, just what the lowliest among you 
may have, and what the highest among you, if he thinks himself 
exalted, cannot have. Contrast your ugly strivings by the way 
with the simplicity and innocence of this little boy, and tell me 
whether they are not the distance of heaven and hell apart. 

VoL. XXXI. No. 1. 8 
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What impresses us here in the extraordinary emphasis of the 
Master’s words. The whole tone and tenor of the spirit of his 
disciples must undergo a change. They have gone on to this 
high stage of their career—under the burning glories of the 
Transfiguration—and were not in the kingdom yet; did not 
seem to know what that kingdom was; that it was entered 
solely by the renunciation of self. And so he proceeded to say 
that, unless they wheeled right around, and become as little 
children, they could 2” no wise enter into the kingdom of heaven. 
“In no wise” —the terms are exacting; once for all the Master 
plants his stakes unwaveringly there. “In no wise,” that is, ex- 
cept on this condition of the child-like potential, ye cannot 
enter my kingdom at all. It is an open door, it is true, but 
your steps will be stayed on the threshold, and your joints stiff- 
ened, if the spirit of preéminence or self-uplifting be the flag 
that signals your way. A great and decisive crisis it was for 
those dull-minded and quarrelling disciples, gathered there in 
the twilight of a fisherman’s hut, in the throbbing city by the 
sea, a little child in the Master’s bosom, and the ultimatum of 
Christian discipleship set up in living picture before their eyes. 

Now a condition so fundamental requires to be understood. 
What is it to turn round, and become a little child—a little 
child, of course, in the Master's arms? On reflection we dis- 
cover that we are dealing with the deepest secret of spiritual 
life. We recall the pregnant phrases of the philosophers, “dy- 
ing to live;” “the finite self-abnegated to the larger self, which 
is the immanent life and substance of the universal order of 
things;” “the power that is zz us, but not of us, the universal 
and absolute good, claiming not our allegiance only, but the un- 
reserved surrender of our personality to be swept on and suf- 
fused in the currents of the higher life’—thus discursively de- 
scribing what Jesus set fourth under the symbol of a little child, 
huddling delightedly in his loving arms. We prefer the sym- 
bol to the abstract phrase. It catches us. We love the child, 
and would fain be where it is, in those same arms throbbing 
with infinite redemptive impulses, now that we know who it 
was that sat in that lowly cottage at Capernaum, and taught 
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stolid quarreling men the way to his embrace. We cannot 
drop the child from our count, and by no means the great Shep- 
herd who holds the child in his arms. Somehow we feel that 
we must surrender self to him, and so beg off from walking 
with the grave philosophers on their high plateaus of luminous 
mist. 

We cannot see why any one should find difficulty in accept- 
ing Jesus as God. But that once settled, the child-like poten- 
tial becomes perfectly clear. For let us reflect how much men 
naturally and rationally give over to God—all this must lie 
freely in the lap of the Son of Man. To the running gear of 
our physical being, to consider that alone, how much do we 
contribute? The life’s blood, and the vital chemistries that dis- 
till it; all those silent weavers that ply their looms uninterrup- 
tedly, night and day, for a century, weaving the intricate web of 
nerve, and tissue, and bone, a myriad threads crossing and re- 
crossing in the mystic pattern without a tangle—what have we 
to do with it? We did not put it there, and we do not carry it 
on. With the exception, perhaps. of a tiny speck of free energy 
involved in moving a muscle, whereby we prepare our food, and 
get it to our mouths, we are engirded with a net-work of auto 
matic forces, which in our duller moments we think of as run- 
ning themselves. But automatism is an evil word. Men wise 
in their own eyes have used it to juggle with. The scientist 
writes it down, and complacently says to himself: “There, now, 
I have exorcised God from his world.” Not so with the un- 
spoiled instincts of men. At the risk of some anthropomorphic 
disfigurement of idea, they put God in all this cosmic domain, 
shuddering at the thought of letting out so stupendous a ven- 
ture to blind vibration or impersonal force. 

The Christian is one who easily substitutes Jesus for God— 
assuming, now, that he believes in the fact of the Incarnation, 
and all that it carries with it in the interpretation of the world. 
He looks at that strong, fair, kindly man, in the fisherman's hut 
at Capernaum, with the babe in his arms, and feels impelled, 
from what he knows has gone before in his history, and what 
has followed after, to take up with reference to him the Apos- 
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tle’s refrain, “A// and in all”’ And so what little there is of 
him he freely commits to the Master’s embrace. His depen- 
dence is qualifiedly absolute—nay, absolute on God, but now he 
has found his God in the fisherman’s hut, and as a little child 
he has locked his arms round the sovereign man’s neck. 

One step more will bring us to the fountain head. The child- 
like potential is the capacity we have, in Jesus, of becoming 
simple-minded and innocent in our relations to God and man. 
“Becoming,” I say, for the way is long and difficult, and the new 
life is not achieved ina day. The kingdom is one of self-mas- 
tery, and not mastery of other men. But let us discriminate. 
It is not mere humility, or an abject feeling of self-abasement, a 
factitious mood which anyone may fall into as he drops devoutly 
into his pew on a Sabbath day—not this that our Lord makes 
the key to his kingdom. It is the resultant habit of a long 
process of spiritual culture, coming up from mustard-seed in- 
ceptions, and proximately compassing evermore the more and 
more complete abandonment of self to the Spirit of God. «I 
live, yet not I, it is Christ that liveth in me.” It is a persistent 
experience, to use the language of the schools, with positive 
and negative poles. On the one side, evil is shut out; on the 
other side, this king of Capernaum comes in. It cannot be ex- 
pressed in precise theological phrase, but it stands to reason, 
that where hell is rampant, heaven’s effulgence blackens at its 
mouth—-and the isolating self is always and only hell The 
Master cannot take upon his bosom the soul that is soiled with 
pitch, in which the process of cleansing has never been begun. 
Therefore to gain simplicity and innocence—the child-like po 
tential—see what mighty enterprises are pressing to our hand. 
And if our hand is not adequate, it is the simplest thing in the 
world to lay hold of the hand that is. To have the single eye, 
so that the whole body shall be full of light; to be rid of that 
sinful duplicity, that makes the sepulchre neat and white on the 
outside, while within are dead men’s bones and all excess of 
corruption—so that the man will walk quietly among his fel- 
lows, to be accepted only for what he is—for what he is as a 
servant, and not as one waiting to be served—this is the triumph 
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of the child-like mind when it locks its arms round the neck of 
our Lord. We must notice that it is a thing of every day, a 
kind of culture that involves the whole tenor of professional life 
and trade, and will be dropped out of the secular routine for no 
single moment of time—taking up our cross daily, as Jesus 
puts it, meaning thereby that the discipline is betimes severe, 
but always day by day. 

Well, my learned brother says, Beware! You are making 
life over-serious. You are trying to have Monasticism breathe 
again in the rough surcharged air of our modern time. Your 
child-like potential is a condition esoteric, and there are thou- 
sands of temperaments, self-sufficient and virile, that cannot 
bow to your lowly regime. And if they did, the rush of enter- 
prise would trample them under foot, and toss their vanishing 
opportunities into the stormy air. In an age like this your sim- 
ple child-like character is out of place. The whirl of the social 
tempest sweeps him away. His training, not to put himself 
forward, leaves him without a foot-hold even inthe rear. And 
so it becames a serious question, as to whether we have not 
misinterpreted this teaching of our Lord, making it a prime 
condition of discipleship that it will seek always the spirit of a 
little child. 

Let us admit that it fosters scepticism to see so little of this 
spirit in those who, by rank and profession, want to be consid- 
ered in special nearness to our Lord, and have the tremendous 
responsibility of conveying his covenanted secret to the hearts 
of men. To preach it is one thing; to live it is another—es- 
pecially as the attempt to live it, may so easily slip into a som- 
bre ostentation of humility, and the thing is twice gone which 
had never yet been really attained. The preacher, for example, 
the outside world, accounting this thing a species of asceticism, 
concedes it a possible attainment looked for in him. It is con- 
genial to his mode of life, that he walk lowly, and take with 
lamb-like submission the buffets of unfriendly circumstance, 
since the world generously pushes him away from its tumultu- 
ous centers. He is never in the thick of the fight. His white 
tent gleams silently above the thunder and smoke of the battle 
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and he has leisure and security for his ecstasies, while his fel- 
lows are shedding their blood. For him and his class, the re- 
gime of simplicity and innocence comes naturally and inevi- 
tably to his help, and it were a shame if he should not attain it 
when there is so little obstruction in the way. And the ob- 
jector goes on to say, that possibly this was all that was meant 
in Capernaum, when the Master put before his first preachers 
the necessity of this special qualification for the work he had 
for them to do. They were to be an organized propaganda, 
and it was important that they should know the spirit in which 
their lofty calling was to be pursued, especially as they were 
missing it so sadly in the quarrel they had had by the way. 
Now where a thing comes easy, and everything conspires to 
help it on, and it is the one beautiful and necessary qualification 
in him who would go forth heralding, “The kingdom of heaven 
is at hand,” it is a public scandal if the child-like spirit should 
be absent from the function, or only here and there | shrinkingly 
appear. 

But the objector is wrong—wrong in theory, and wrong in 
fact. The child-like potential is not for a function, it is the fun- 
damental law of spiritual life. Just there the emphasis lies. It 
is “in no wise’ can ye enter the kingdom of heaven without be- 
coming as described—the universal condition laid as a_requisi- 
tion upon all men. “Learn of me, for I am meek and lowly of 
heart”—learn of me, not a proposition, not a system, nota 
creed that you can preach, but an attitude of soul, a disposition, 
a strenuous spiritual repose, as the active-limbed child nestles in 
the Master's arms. Moreover the preacher has not the easy 
time alleged. His besetments to inordinate self-uplifting are 
greater than those that lie in the path of the secular man. 
Child-like potential! power by abnegating power! often he 
goes through his course of instruction, and enters the sacred 
office, without ever having heard the term. He goes to preach- 
ing with the buoyant purpose of winning literary fame. He 
has advantages of person; he has compass of voice; he has 
all the graces of elocutionary drill. The ladies of his congre- 
gation will look on him and be pleased. He has wit and 
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sparkle, and a wide range of hypothecated phrase. Perhaps 
great crowds will fill up the sanctuary, and throng the aisles, in 
eager curiosity to feel and witness the inimitable charm of his 
personality and his voice. _He will sway them at his will. By 
easy transitions he sweeps them through every mood of emotion, 
indifferently convulsing them with laughter, and melting them 
to tears. Observe him as he comes into his desk. The aspect 
of Jove sits on his kingly brow. His quick-rolling eye betrays 
a twinkle of satisfaction at the triumph that is ahead of him, 
when that great multitude shall be touched by his eloquence, 
and moved this way and that, like the waters of Jordan at the 
prophet’s wand. And then, what may easily follow, the next 
morning’s paper will trumpet a new-made fame, in the advent 
of a rare pulpit phenomenon hitherto unsurpassed. This is the 
dream of the acolyte, unchastened and unchecked, in how many 
cases of those who enter the sacred office in our day, let those 
whose business it is to know, tell. Sometimes it is more than 
adream. But whether dream or deed, “the devil of the pinna- 
cle” has his unsuspecting comrade at a dizzy eminence, and may 
drop him over at any time into the abyss below. Must we 
grant it! Apparantly there is very little of the child-like spirit 
among those who are ordained to be lowly servants of the lowly, 
but so easily become greedy of the plaudits of men. 

The trouble is, it is not reckoned as a cult in the schools. 
Two things for the most part engage the novitiate while there ; 
wide fields of intellectual skirmishing among dogmas that were, 
and dogmas that are to be; and the stated duties of piety in the 
well-worn ruts of traditionary routine. Outside of these au- 
thoritative limits, he may dream of the perfection of the elocu- 
tionary art, and of the cosmopolitan pulpits that may await 
him, when he comes candidating in the land. And why not? 
He is going to preach in an age of the most strenuous, and 
wide-reaching, and deep-sounding thinking that has ever been 
done. And he is going to breast a rush of competition in mak- 
ing a place for himself, that will require that he have well in 
hand every resource of person, and accomplishment, and “power 
of face” he may have at command. He must hold up his head. 
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He must have grit and audacity, and let no man dispise his 
youth. If such counsel is not directly given from the professor’s 
chair, there can be no doubt it is too often winked at and con- 
doned. Why? Because the fundamental order of spiritual life 
has been misconceived. The child-like potential has lost its 
place in the training of the man of God. He is drilled for 
competitive heats. That matter in Capernaum cannot be sub- 
jected to pedagogical regime, and, in the opinion of the grave 
theological professors, it would be unorthodox to made the at- 
tempt. For is not that initial experience presupposed—enter- 
ing the kingdom before he felt the divine prompting to preach ? 
His examination was especially directed to that point. It can- 
not be a cult, therefore, or a thing of the schools, this condition 
of soul, this state in man, wrought by a flash of lightening from 
the spiritual skies. In all this, we are compelled to think, the 
learned pundits have made a mistake. 

But the requirement is universal, and it is time now we should 
ask, how it must fare with those who have to battle with the 
world. There is a great difference between the group in Peter's 
house, and the crowds that a little way off throng the fish mar- 
kets and kanking booths of the great city by the sea The 
laboring and trading population—what about them? Is there 
a realizable ideal for them in the symbol of a little child on the 
Master’s knee? For them, we should never forget, the bitter 
winds are ceaselessly blowing—the bitter winds of personal 
rivalry and hate. For them the raspings of competition, and 
the tyranny of the rich, darken their heavens with continual 
forebodings of business failure and want, and for countless 
numbers of them a bare subsistence is a tantalizing uncer 
tainty from day to day. How the group in Peter's house get 
along as to bodily maintenance and material thrift, we are 
without information in detail. They were all from industrial 
and business avocations, not excepting the carpenter prophet at 
their head, but they had passed into a mode of life which was 
not economically productive, and it becomes a curious inquiry, 
as to how, in their missionary wanderings, they kept their com 
missary replenished, and their depleting treasury up to demand. 
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Charity, perhaps, such as came freely to the prophets, who had 
great and humble sympathizers always helping them on. In 
any event our concern for them is quieted by the knowledge, 
that their leader is a miracle-worker, and that he can pour out 
a banquet upon famishing multitudes, in a desert place, from in- 
visible trays in the air. But for the motley crowds on the 
wharves, and in the thoroughfares, in stately mansion and lowly 
hut, there is no such kindly immunity against the strain. 
Early and late they are committed to the war of wills, to the 
fierce lashings of contrary winds on the soundless sea of trade. 
They must breast it, or be swept away. There, on the Rialto, 
constant rating is going on ‘about money and usances,’ deeds, 
mortgages, promises to pay, violations of trust, treachery, 
schemes of theft. Anger, envy, hate—all that area of humanity 
seems to be an open field into which these evil passions go 
romping like swine, when the vinyard hedging has been thrown 
down. There is the glaring eye and ribald tongue. The ex- 
asperated creditor takes the derelict debtor by the throat. The 


courts are thronged ; jails overflow; and often justice seems to 
have flown to dumb brutes. 


Dark picture this—and it might be darker yet. Let it be 
painted with the deepest tinges of pessimistic gloom, we have 
still to protest, that our Lord’s remedy for it all is, the acquired 
spirit of a little child nestling in his arms. Go, stand in the 
Board of Trade. Right there in Dante’s malebolge, where men 
cry and gesticulate like fiends in the crisis of a transaction when 
fluctuating millions are changing hands—would not the great 
Master with his nestling child be, in all that, an incompatibility 
not to be endured? Verily heaven has descended into hell, and 
still they are, and must be, thenceforward and forever, the dis- 
tance of heaven and hell apart. But hold a moment. All 
ideals are proximately attained. And this ideal of all ideals, 
becoming as a little child—the growing consciousness of living 
and moving in the all-enveloping spirit of God, swathed round 
by the loving Master’s arms— it is a whole gospel to proclaim, 
that it is approachable from most untoward beginnings, and 
proceeds by stages cognizant only to the Master’s eye. 

Vor. XXXI. Nor. 9 
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ARTICLE V. 
THE DIVERSITY AND UNION OF REVELATION 
IN ITS AUTHOR. 
By Rev. H1RAM KING, A. B. 


Divine revelation is the self-disclosure of God to man, not 
the result of man’s search for God. Revelation is, moreover, 
the self-communication of God to man for the completion of 
man’s being. The fall affects adversely the mutual relation of 
God and man, but natural revelation and direct revelation, 
nevertheless, remain the forms of the divine communication. 


NATURAL REVELATION. 


The content of natural revelation is the God-idea, which is, 
however, not the conclusion of man’s reason, nor yet the out 
come of his mental progress. It rises, on the contrary, un- 


sought into the consciousness, and is, therefore, common to all 
men. This primary knowledge of God is communicated by the 
“word” (John 1 : 9) of whom St. John affirms eternity, fellow- 
ship and identity with God (1:1). As thus defined, he de- 
clares him the author of all creation (1 : 3) and the light of all 
men (1:9). The reference here is to the second person of the 
Trinity as the author of revelation apart from the incarnation al- 
together. “And the light shineth in the darkness” (1 : 5), the 
Evangelist says, and the truth of the assertion is proved by the 
God consciousness of men in every age and in all lands. 

The Word is the author of unspoken revelation. He imparts 
to man the truth of the divine existence without the use of lan- 
guage or symbol. He makes the communication, as it were, 
by radiation (John 1:5). In close analogy to the solar systems 
of astronomy, the word, as the light, is man’s sun-center, whose 
consciousness becomes illuminated with the knowledge of God 
as he is drawn in perpetual orbit about him. 

“The light shineth in the darkness,” but not independently of 
man. As the natural sun enlightens and warms the earth 
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through the medium of its own atmosphere, so also falls the di- 
vine light into man’s consciousness through the medium of his 
mental intuitions. Mental discriminations are made only within 
the sphere of the general consciousness, but the mind is also in 
sub- conscious action, and its primary function of receiving the 
challenge of the word in natural revelation is performed quite 
outside the conscious being and in advance of thought itself. 
These first stirrings of the mind are therefore involuntary, and, 
under normal conditions, as fully beyond man’s control as the 
coursing meteor in mid-sky« 

The God-idea, it is plain, is z#posed on man, for he neither 
seeks it nor consents to receive it. He finds himself, in fact, in 
possession of the heavenly inspiration as something not offered 
for his acceptance and which he could not reject. Is not this 
primary revelation by the word therefore out of harmony with 
man’s moral agency? No. Freedom of choice could indeed 
not enter the account at all, since God- consciousness is a constitu- 
ent element of human nature, equally with self consciousness and 
world-consciousness. The God-idea is a factor of manhood as 
much as the reason, the will and the intellect. To add the know 
ledge of God to the endowments of the beast, would change its 
nature and destroy the symmetry of the animal kingdom. To de- 
prive man of the heavenly gift, would break the divine image and 
uncrown the earthly viceroy. 

While, therefore, man is not without a certain autonomy, he 
is, nevertheless, neither self-existent nor self-sufficient. Indeed, 
the Christian apostle and the heathen poet agree that “in him 
we live, and move, and have our being,” and that “we also are 
his off-spring” (Acts 17 : 28). “For with thee is the fountain 
of life; in thy light shall we see light” (Ps. 36 : 9) anticipates 
the Psalmist. Here Jew and Gentile and Christian unite in 
the affirmation that man, in his entire physical, mental and spir- 
itual being, originates in God, and that he derives his continuous 
existence from him, as the stream from the fountain, as the off- 
spring from the ancestor. 

The God-idea is then not arbitrarily thrust on man, but the 
divine afflatus is actually normal to him, and is therefore an ele- 
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ment of his being. It made him Godlike, and originally qual- 
ified him for communion with God. 

Is the God-idea of soteriological account? Not in itself. 
The fall affects the intellect as well as the heart. The darkness 
of moral evil distorts and obscures the God-idea in the mental 
intuitions, and man’s natural knowledge of God is incorrect as 
well as dim. Under these conditions, although his sin does not 
interrupt natural revelation, man cannot resume communion 
with God on the original terms. 

It is true that natural mankind, under inspiration of the God- 
idea, have constructed great religious systems, and have ex- 
hausted architectural skill in the creation of magnificent temple- 
shrines ; But it is also true that the very grandest of the sacer 
dotal piles are in ruins,—the haunts of bats and owls and jackals, 
—and that their record is a chapter in religious archaeology. 
Then again, the wise Greeks, whose subtle perceptions and sur- 
passing intellectual power qualified them to distinguish the 
divine communication the more clearly, were, nevertheless, the 
votaries of the licentious hierarchy of Olympus, and confessed 
their ignorance of the true God (Acts 17 : 23). The altar of 
the Athenians To An Unknown God marks, at once, the high- 
est scope of the intuitive knowledge of God, and also proclaims 
the utter soteriological insufficiency of natural revelation. Nor 
did St. Paul mean to affirm the efficiency of the Gentile creed 
when he quoted Aratus with approval (Acts 17: 28). The 
apostle only concurred in the abstract sentiment, touching the 
origin and existence of man. He, however, passed judgment 
on the spiritual state of the adherents of the natural religions, 
when writing to the Christians at Ephesus, who had formerly 
been worshippers of Diana. He describes them as having been 
dead through their tresspasses and sins (Ep. 2: 1); and as hav- 
ing performed a death-walk under power of the world and under 
diabolical inspiration (v. 2). And this scripture is fully sustained 
by the uniform failure of the natural man to struggle into the light 
through philosophy and self appointed religious rites. Of all 
the great religions evolved in the “darkness,” Buddhism, with 
its Christlike gentleness and helpfulness, is indeed the best, but 
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even this system is as human as its founder. Its creed, indeed, 
lacks the article of divinity, and its adherents may, therefore, not 
expect supernatural aid to attain Nirvana, and Nirvana itself is 
annihilation. This crown of the religious creeds of heathenism 
is practically atheistic, it offers no heavenly home and blows out 
the lamp of personal existence, at last, as the ultimate solution 
of the life-problem. 

The God-idea in natural revelation is thus of no more soteri- 
ological account than was the ontological abstraction of Plato’s 
Divinity, for plainly the deity of heathenism fails to display the 
helpful attributes in behalf of his devotees. 


OLD TESTAMENT REVELATION. 


The content of Old Testament revelation was the Messianic- 
idea, which was not communicated, however, through the 
medium of the intuitive reason. So far as it was the expression 
of man’s prospective deliverance, it was neither normal to him 
nor disclosed by the shining of the light into the consciousness. 
The incarnation itself may be normal to human nature, inas- 
much as it seems to be the consummation of the original idea 
of man’s complete existence, but the purpose of such a union 
of God with man was not communicated in natural revelation. 

The Messianic-idea was, on the contrary, a special revelation, 
and was made known to man in forms of speech or by intelli- 
gible symbols Unlike the God-idea in natural revelation, it is 
not projected out of mental chaos into the consciousness, but is 
addressed from without to the mind in thoughtful, action. The 
Messianic idea was, moreover, presented as a proposition for 
voluntary acceptance (Joshua 24:15). As to natural revela- 
tion being mute, the writer of Hebrews places direct revelation 
in distinct contrast with it. “God,” he writes, “having of old 
times spoken unto the fathers in the prophets by divers por- 
tions and in divers manners, hath at the end of these days 
spoken unto us in his Son” (1 : 1, 2). The mode of communi- 
cation is oral. Thus, God addressed the first parents in person. 
He spoke to Abraham and Moses and to many others before 
and after the birth of Christ. He also made vocal proclama- 
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tion of the Ten Commandments to the Israelites in Arabia. 
The usual mode of Old Testament revelation was, however, by 
prophecy. “Men spoke from God, being moved by the Holy 
Ghost” (2 Peter 1: 21). The visions, which they saw, were 
not regarded by them as dreams, but were distinctly understood 
to be special communications from beyond nature, coming di- 
rect from God. 

The Messianic-idea is historical. It differs from a proposi- 
tion in Enclid, which, Pallas-like, having been born, fully formed, 
of the mathematician’s brain, passed to succeeding ages with- 
out variation. The Messianic-idea, as enunciated, (Gen. 3 : 15) 
was but a mustard seed. The protevangel (Gen. 3 : 15) was 
indeed so faintly Christological from Adam and Eve, that Cain was 
apparently mistaken by them for the Deliverer, which it 
promised (Gen. 4:1). It was, nevertheless, this primitive gos- 
pel of man’s salvation that erected the earthly realm of the 
kingdom of God and the mustard seed has long been the 
world’s arboreal monarch. It was indeed the Messianic-idea in 
the consciousness, ever made clearer by successive revelations, 
that gave character to the age of the Patriarchs. It was in the 
growth of the Messianic-idea, through Promise and Covenant, 
that the Hebrew Theocracy was established. So also it was in 
the historical evolution of the Messianic-idea that the true 
spirituality of the old Testament Church was so grandly exem- 
plified by its representative men and women (Heb. 11). Then 
again, the temple ritual gave expression to the Messianic- idea in 
the clearest typical forms, so that an analysis of the Hebrew 
cult is the true exegesis uf the protevangel, and the correct por- 
trayal of the Messiah and man’s redemption. The Messianic- 
idea was thus a divine force for man’s faith, whom it refined and 
elevated from the Garden to the Manger, until human nature 
poised itself toward divinity and the Messianic-idea became 
concrete in the person of the divine human Son of the Virgin 
Mary. 

NEW TESTAMENT REVELATION. 

The content of New Testament revelation is Christ. “The 

word became flesh” (John 1 : 14), and is now the offspring of 
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a woman as well as the Son of God (Gal. 4: 4). He therefore 
speaks face to face with men. Yea, more than even this, his 
formal utterances are as much human as divine, since man and 
God are practically a unit in his person. Revelation is now fully 
Christocentric, because it proceeds from the _ incarnation. 
Hitherto, men were “voices in the wilderness” (Isa. 4 : 3), and 
cried out under stress of the Messianic-idea, of which they 
were the incarnations. Henceforth, men will be the “light of 
the world” (Matt. § : 14)—<“an epistle ot Christ, written not in 
ink, but with the spirit of the living God” (2 Cor. 3: 3). Not 
only was human nature regenerated at its divine assumption 
(Luke 1 : 35), but it was assumed as an order of life. Christ is, 
accordingly, the “last Adam” (1 Cor. 15 : 45), and men receive 
spiritual birth from his person. The incarnation is, therefore, 
much more than the necessary mode of the Messiah’s introduc- 
tion into the world. It is, indeed, the new creation, outright, 
and the sphere in which “life and immortality” for man are 
“brought to light through the gospel” (2 Tim. 1: 10). The in- 
carnation, moreover, eventuated in the coming of the Holy 
Spirit on his pentecostal mission to the world, by whose agency 
the exalted Christ gives to men the birth of “water and the 
spirit” (John 3 : 5), comforts his people (John 14 : 16), leads 
the Church into the deeper truth of his word, age after age, and 
quickens her growing consciousness that her dogmas may be 
the formulation of the living verities of his person. 

Then again, as the religious systems of natural mankind, as 
far as true, have ever been the projection of the God-idea, and 
as the Hebrew theocracy was the evolution of the Messianic- 
idea, so now is the Christian Church the historical and economic 
expression of Christ in the world. Thus, the Church is the 
“body” of Christ (Ep. 1 : 23) and the preacher’s theme is Christ 
(1 Cor. 1 : 23). The life of the Church is therefore the con- 
stant self-revelation of Christ (John 15 : 1-8). Would an an- 
alysis of Christianity, then, be also a true biography of Christ ? 
Yes, so far as the life and spirit of Christianity are the expres- 
sion of divine revelation as consummated in the incarnation. 

Natural revelation and direct revelation are united in the in- 
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carnation. While the second person of the Trinity remains but 
the word for the heathen people, he is both the word and the 
word become flesh in Christianity, where the rays of natural rev- 
elation mingle with the clearer, warmer, life-giving light of in- 
carnate radiation. The natural knowledge of God is indeed an 
indispensable factor in direct revelation. Without the equipment 
of God-consciousness on the part of man, divine revelation 
would be impossible to him as well as it is to the animal. 

While, however, natural revelation obtains apart from direct 
revelation and became a factor in the life and constitution of the 
pre-Christian Church, Old Testament revelation itself had no 
independent existence at any time, but was projected, from be- 
ginning to end, by the zdea/ incarnation. Its promise and prophecy 
proceeded alike from the prospective advent of the Messiah. Its 
types derived their existence and meaning from their antitype, 
which was Christ. Its preparations were produced by the zdea 
of the event in which they culminated. Under stress of the 
war-idea, for example, military measures are taken quite in ad- 
vance of the hostilities which inspire it. So, too, the Messianic- 
idea proceeded from the future birth of the Son of God, from 
which it received its meaning and vitality. As touching this 
point, the author of Hebrews states that the law of Moses had 
a “shadow of the good things to come” (10: 1). The expected 
advent of the Messiah summed up the “good things,” which 
were therefore still future—the “shadow,” which was present, 
was thrown forward into the Theocracy by the deal substance 
of the approaching incarnation. When, then, the Virgin Mother 
was given the babe from God, the shadow was displaced by its 
object and the true Israel became Christian, for revelation was 
now focused in Christ, who is its perpetual utterance in the 
new creation. 

REFLECTIONS. 


1. The evolution of direct revelation from natural revelation 
is wholly impossible, like the evolution of man from lower ani- 
mated nature. The gap that divides the two forms of revela- 
tion being the: difference between the word and the word be- 
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come flesh, the “missing link” will ever elude the Darwinian 
quest, for direct revelation, as well as man, necessitates a new 
creation on the basis of the lower order. It is true that Mel- 
chizedek was a priestly type of Christ, Balaam a prophet, that 
Nebuchadnezzer saw a vision, that Cyrus received divine com- 
mands and Cornelius a message, but these, and other instances of 
extraneous direct revelation are readily accounted for in their 
connection with the people of God. As for the reputed demon 
of Socrates, that famous philosopher probably mistook the in- 
spiration of his peerless mental genius for the “divine sign, the 
prophetic or supernatural voice.” 

2. Under the inspiration of the Messianic-idea, the Church 
enjoyed a primary spiritual life, whose development to the “ful- 
ness of the time” (Gal. 4: 4) required many helpful interpositions 
of Jehovah. Revelation in Christ is truly historical, since it is 
changing the face of the earth through the development of his 
incarnate life in his body, the Church, 

3. The human spirit not being subject to annihilation, there 
is some sort of spiritual action in process even in spiritual death. 


This ghastly function of the spirit, dead to God, is the sphere of 
natural revelation, which is, accordingly, unhistorical—a fact 
which is proved beyond a doubt by the history of ethnic relig- 
ions, for even the oracles of Zeus, Apolio and Jupiter lost their 
speech in the decadence of the world’s highest Gentile civiliza- 
tions. 


4. Natural revelation is common to man, because God-con 
sciousness is an element in human nature. Direct revelation is 
limited, because it is uttered from beyond man’s natural consti- 
tution, and becomes a communication only through the medium 
of his faith. The word shines everywhere in the “darkness,” 
but the incarnate Word speaks only to men in his presence. The 
Lord therefore bade his Church make proclamation of his gos- 
pel, commensurate with the geographical distribution of the race 
(Mar. 16:15), that his world-embracing mission might be ac- 
complished in the unification of natural and direct revelation. 

VoL. XXXI. No.1. 10 
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ARTICLE VI. 
THE BIBLICAL REVELATION SUPERNATURAL. 
By M. VALENTINE, D. D., L.L. D. 


We are accustomed to define the Christian revelation as a super- 
natural and historical disclosure by God of himself and of truth 
needful for the moral and spiritual well-being of man. The 
term covers the process of disclosure as well as the disclosure 
itself. The New Testament word for it is “‘azoxaA vis, an un- 
covering, or making known. The pre-supposition of it is man’s 
general need of religious instruction and especially his condition 
in sin. The aim of it was to enable him, despite the incoming 
of sin, to realize his true life and destiny. In its central reality 
it is the divine self-manifestation in the person and work of 
Christ, including all the special preparations leading up to it and 
the succeeding apostolic teachings which unfold its redemptive 
import. The Scriptures of the Old and New Testament are its 
permanent record. The true conception of this revelation be- 
comes clear when we look at its distinctive place and relations. 
It necessarily takes its characteristics from these. 

It is a special revelation. It is such by the very relation in 
which it appears. Both by its initial statement of a lapse of 
human life into a state of sin, and by its whole declared redemp 
tive or soteriological purpose, it necessarily appears as a move- 
ment or stage of divine manifestation beyond that generic reve- 
lation which God’s creational work at once furnished, and ever- 
more presents, of his being, thought, power, and will. It has 
its own distinct and definite place. There is, unquestionably, 
a primary, fundamental, perpetual revelation of God, in the cos- 
mos itself, in the soul of man, in the intelligence of the race. 
God has not left himself without declaration or clear witness. 
The universe reveals him, everywhere from atoms to worlds, 
forever speaking into reason’s ear. A general law of divine 
revelation is thus to be recognized, through creation and history. 
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This is to be neither denied nor ignored by Christian theology. 
It is rather to be emphasized and built upon in forming our 
conception of the Christian revelation. For this, as a special 
revelation, rests in and upon the revelatory principle, and ex- 
hibits an advance to meet the conditions presented in the lapsed 
humanity for whose welfare the cosmic existence and order are 
meant. Thus, though not separated from generic theistic reve- 
lation through nature, it is yet distinguished from it by relations 
and features peculiar to itself. We are warranted in believing 
that God was not taken by surprise in man's guilty abuse of the 
lofty endowment of freedom and his self-enslavement to sin. 
He foreknew, and always truly knows, both the world and 
humanity according to their historical progression and condi- 
tions; and the revelatory progress, which belongs to providen- 
tial administration, attends and keeps pace with their develop- 
ing conditions and needs. The divine revealing of creation 
passes on and over into the divine revealing of administrational 
love and activity. Both are connected with and look to the 
same moral purpose of the world—the first already having dis- 
closed that purpose, the second conserving it and holding open 
the possibility of its realization. 

And this special revelation, reflecting and explaining, now, 
this administrational purpose, to meet these moral and spiritual 
needs of the race ensnared in sin, and to provide for and secure 
recovery, must necessarily exhibit peculiar characteristics and 
adaptations. What revelation there would have been, had 
there been only a sinless history and development of humanity, 
we cannot tell. Possibly it would have been simply the crea 
tion itself, in its ever-freshly illuminated pages, disclosing the 
thought, the wisdom, and power of God. Possibly it might 
have embraced progressively instituted relations of life and fel- 
lowship with God, opening evermore clearer and happier vision 
of his character and goodness, and conferring richer and richer 
measures of truth. But certainly, the abnormal conditions of 
mankind, self-surrendered to sin and lost from the way of at- 
taining the high character and destiny designed for them, called 
for some special and peculiar information, instruction, direction, 
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and helping divine manifestation. For, besides the new neces- 
sities for recovery, this very state of humanity, alienated from 
the divine fellowship and with spiritual intuitions darkened, left 
the general creational revelation less effective, while the ensnare- 
ment in evil made more light absolutely necessary. At the 
same time only further self-disclosure, beyond creative manifes- 
tations, could exhibit God in the fulness of those attributes by 
whose vision the alienation might be overcome and recovery 
effected. Though creation itself was a work of love, it was 
more distinctively a disclosure of wisdom and power than of 
mercy and spiritual help. It invites no return by assurance of 
forgiveness. \t showed no provision for the regeneration of life. 
God must be seen in other than creative attributes. He must 
add a revelation of grace, in a soteriological economy and _ pro- 
visions which shall maintain the world’s progress according to 
his “eternal purpose” of redemptive goodness tothe race. The 
Christian revelation, therefore, though grounded on generic rev- 
elation, is special. It has an aim continuous with that of the 
divine creational thought and goodness, but becomes specialized 
as the advancing providential care and love, which holds the 
historical advancement of humanity to its rightful opportunity 
and goal. 

And it is thus also supernatural. It must be this, too, by its 
very relation. There is not the faintest reason to think of the 
divine activity as exhausted and ceasing with the creative form 
alone. God is Sustainer and Ruler. The deistic notion of an 
absolute transcendence in which, after creation, he takes no fur- 
ther concern for creaturely welfare, is as irrational in philosophy 
as it is contrary to the Scriptures and the whole moral and _ re- 
ligious interest of the world. The self-disclosure through the 
cosmos, both physical and moral, reveals him only in his crea- 
torship. This creatorship issues in a given constitution of a- 
ture. It furnishes only natural revelation—of God as the author 
of nature and of his ways in nature. But it has no revelatory 
voice of redemptive goodness and help, no word of information 
as to the spiritual order of the divine administration over the 
humanity with which God has crowned this world-system—now 
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sinning, guilty, wretched, and needing pity and direction. The 
general naturalistic revelation is not withdrawn, but it is inade- 
quate. The mere energies and uniformities of natural law fur- 
nish neither the information nor the spiritual forces for the sote- 
riological need. Beyond the creational natural provision and di- 
rections, a supernatural order of grace and training necessarily 
comes in, if God’s aim of love for the race, made in his image, 
is not wholly to fail. The redemptive administration, the re- 
demptive teaching and redemptive powers are, of necessity, in 
excess of the simple movement and revealing light of the 
natural constitution ; and they come in with, as they belong to, 
the providential and governmental goodness and grace of God. 

The whole question of supernaturalism in Christianity, agi- 
tated these late years with so much hostile endeavor, can be 
rightly understood only by keeping in mind these fundamental 
facts and principles. The distinction between the divine activ- 
ity disclosing itself in cosmic creation, including the human 
constitution, and the divine activity in the moral administration 
over the world of humanity, must be kept clear. Unquestion- 
ably the distinction itself is real and indubitable. The first, the 
origination of the world with its established uniformities under 
physical law, is prior and conditional for the second. The 
second follows, and concerns the government of the intelligent, 
free, and responsible beings for whose life the physical world 
has been created. The forces and movement established by 
creation are xatura/—even with respect to spiritual endowment. 
The principles and order of the government are mora/; and 
therefore, require, as is self-evident, that the administration be 
in the undiminished divine freedom that answers to the contin- 
gent needs which arise in humanity's use or abuse of its given 
freedom. The moral disorder, sin, coming by the abuse of this 
freedom, and crossing the divine aim for man’s welfare and des- 
tiny, called for light and relief which were not in nature itself, 
but possible of supply through redemptive or soteriological 
goodness. God is as free for soteriological as for creational ac- 
éevity—for adding a supernatural administration with its spiritual 
forces and laws as for creating the natural system with its uni- 
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formities. The moral administration, as already suggested, 
must be forever free—God’s freedom acting in relation to man’s 
abuse of freedom. It is precisely in this light that Christianity 
presents itself. Beyond doubt it is constituted to a soteriological 
design—a design beyond that disclosed in natural revelation or 
provided for in natural information and forces. Equally beyond 
doubt is it that the secords of Christianity present it in precise 
and distinct conformity with his design. They show God as, 
after the world’s creation and human sin, inaugurating, so to 
speak, his providential administration with a gracious promise 
of forgiving mercy and redemptive help, establishing a dispen- 
sation of grace and arrested judgment, instituting relations of 
reconciliation, worship and fellowship, giving clear and wonder- 
ful proclamation of the laws of human duty and holy life, and 
no less wonderful prophetic direction and teaching in spiritual 
truth, with fore-announcements of the kingdom of heaven on 
earth—all together a unique economy, developing through cen- 
turies to the “fulness of time,” when, in the incarnation and 
work of the divine Son, the redemptory and saving provision 
was completed for all the ages. Unless the entire Scripture 
record is utterly false, this aggregate movement, in its character- 
istic trend and multiform particulars, reveals God as ruling over 
human affairs in attributes of character and methods of good- 
ness, and with transcendent aims for human destiny, concerning 
which simply cosmic processes and nature’s disclosures have 
no voice. The movement, based on nature, is in excess of 
mere nature’s provision. 

The supposed sérife between nature and the supernatural 
comes from misconception of one or the other, and of their re- 
lations to each other. When correctly viewed, the strife disap 
pears. The natural constitution of the world continues in its 
uniformities, affording the place or theatre for human life, with 
its freedom and possibilities. No special or supernatural power 
needs to be invoked for the sake of the physical world. But 
there is something infinitely higher and more important—the 
well-being, character, happiness, and destiny of men, for whom 
the earth has been‘ built and the ages of history are given. 
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There is no strife between divine power moving in the mere 
natural order, the sphere of science, and that of the divine ad- 
ministrational love, as affording additional truth and saving pro- 
vision, necessary, in the highest sense, to the welfare and true 
destiny of mankind. It is not contra-natural but super-natural; be- 
cause, without annulling the nature constitution, it introduces, in 
its own time, according to unchangeable purpose, the soteriolo- 
gical princple, to secure the transcendent moral and spiritual in- 
terests of humanity, to which everything else of earth is justly 
subordinated. The idea, therefore, that supernaturalism is in- 
consistent with nature is utterly gratuitous and false—as plainly 
so as would be a claim that the education of a child’s mind is 
contradictory to its original endowment with mental faculties 
and possibilities. Much rather does it imply the preservation 
and true use of nature, in carrying into effect the supreme de- 
sign which ordered the cosmic existence. It prevents the de 
feat of the end of nature. 

To be true to Christianity, therefore, theology can never sur- 
render the supernatural character of the Biblical revelation. Its 
claim is sustained, not only by the clearly evident place of the 
supernatural in the teleological ordering of history, but by the 
equally manifest fact that without it the world-existence, history, 
and aim remain, or rather revert into, an unexplained and insol- 
uble enigma. For, outside of this revelation, the thought of 
mankind, striving through all the ages to solve the problem of 
life and destiny from nature’s revelation alone, has neither lifted 
the darkness nor ceased to plead for some satisfying light. The 
state of the pagan world to-day, as in all the past, is absolute 
disproof of the ability of naturalism, or the mere human read- 
ing of natures pages, to supply humanity’s mighty spiritual and 
soteriological needs, or to furnish the race with the matchless 
and saving truth and grace which are given in Christianity. 
This fact clearly implies that it is just by this supernatural 
character that the Christian revelation stands as God's true self- 
disclosure to man. For it is by this very feature, as proved 
under the testing experience of the centuries of Christian life, 
certifying its adaptation to the actual needs of the race, that 
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this revelation has authenticated its unique source—in supplying 
for the life and elevation of humanity what naturalism, all 
around the world and from remotest antiquity, has never been 
able to give. This supernaturalism has been the secret of 
Christianity’s power. It forms the basis of its authority. Chris- 
tian theology can never, by any concession to anti-supernatural- 
ism, consent to drop Christianity down to the rank of being 
simply one, though it should be the best, among the world’s 
great natural religions, merely the product of the evolution of 
religious thought among a particular people. The surrender of 
supernaturalism means the surrender of Christianity. 





ARTICLE VII. 
THE OPERATIONS OF THE HOLY SPIRIT. 
By Rev. J. H. WEAVER. 


There are two ways by which one mind exercises an influ- 
ence upon another. The one is by appeals, through words, or 
truth, to reason. 

This way leaves the power of choice with the subject ap- 
pealed to. He can resist, or yield. There is no loss of volition. 
He can will to accept, or to reject. The truths presented do 
not affect his personality. He simply disposes of the whole 
matter as he wills and decides. The other way is through so- 
called mesmerism and chairvoyance. 

In this way, the subject is lost in the operator. There is no 
responsibility in the person acted upon; he is, indeed, passive ; 
he is like the clay in the hands of the potter. These are the 
only two ways by which one mind influences another. The 
one is ordinary, the other is extraordinary. The ordinary is 
the way in which all moral influence is exerted. The extraor- 
dinary is the way of involition and irresponsibility. These are 
the only two ways in which the Spirit has operated upon man. 
The ordinary is the way of appeal, through the truth, the word 
of God; this is the moral way, with all choice, volition, de- 
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cision, and responsibility retained by the person. The extraor- 
dinary way is miraculous and inspirational, in which there is no 
choice, volition, decision, or responsibility retained by the per- 
son. He may even be compelled to do contrary to his own 
will. 

Such was the case with Balaam, who intended to curse Israel, 
but was made to bless them. Saul prophesied contrary to his 
own will. Rebellious Jonah was inspired to prophesy. All 
inspiration belongs to the extraordinary. 

In Matt. 10: 20, we read: “For it is not ye that speak, but 
the Spirit of your Father that speaketh in you.” Here we are 
taught that the apostles were simply the medium through which 
the Spirit spoke. They were not the authors of what was 
spoken, neither were they responsible for what was said. It 
had nothing to do with their conversion, for they were con- 
verted before they were apostles. By inspiration, by this irre- 
sistible power of the Holy Spirit, the disputers with Stephen 
were not able to withstand the Spirit by which he spoke. 

Philip was made to join himself to the chariot. Peter bid- 
den to go to Caesarea. Paul and Timothy prohibited from 
speaking in Asia. John made to hear a great voice, to see the 
seven-fold vision, and to receive the message of the rest for the 
dead. Paul was prevented from going to Jerusalem, compelled 
to preach the Spirit’s words, and was bound in the Spirit. Bar- 
nabas and Saul were separated from temporalities and sent to 
Seleucia, and on missionary tours. By inspiration, Bishops 
were placed in the Church. These are the direct references. 
But there are other passages that indicate it. 

Acts 10 : 38 says, in reference to Jesus: “God anointed 
him with the Holy Spirit and with power.” He himself said: 
“The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he hath anointed 
me.” John says: “I beheld the Spirit descending as a dove ; 
and it abode upon him.” These references teach that Jesus 
was anointed by God with the Holy Spirit. In John 3 : 34, 
we read: “For he whom God hath sent speaketh the words of 
God.” This is indicative of the inspiration of Jesus. He was 

Vor. XXXI. Not. 11 | 
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inspired for his work. He received of the Father the promise 
of the Holy Spirit. The Father said: “I will put my Spirit 
upon him.” He was led up of the Spirit into the wilderness to 
be tempted. “The Spirit driveth him forth in the wilderness.” 
“By the Spirit of God,” he “cast out devils.” “Through the 
eternal Spirit” he “offered himself.” 

He did not go into the wilderness of himself but was taken 
by the Spirit. He cast out devils by the Spirit. He declared 
judgment because God had put the Spirit upon him. 

Thus was Jesus anointed and inspired for his work. All 
these cases of inspiration are the extraordinary. They are the 
direct coming, the immediate contact, with miraculous results. 

The following terms, as used in the Scriptures, always indi- 
cate the extraordinary : 

First: “The Spirit was upon him,” indicates the extraordi- 
nary. From Luke 2: 25, 26, we learn that revelation was _ the 
result of the Spirit being upon Simeon. “Resteth upon” is a 
like expression and of similar import. 

Second: “In the Spirit” indicates the extraordinary. In 
Revelation I : 10, we are taught that supernatural knowledge 
was the effect of John being in the Spirit. And 1 Cor. 12: I- 
3, and 14: 1-2, teach that “spiritual gifts” signify “in the Spirit.” 
And those who were “in the Spirit,” and possessed of ‘spiritual 
gifts,’ had miraculous and inspirational power. 

Third: “Filled with the Spirit,” and “full of the Spirit,” in- 
dicate the extraordinary. As a result of being “filled with the 
Spirit,” the apostles spoke with tongues; the seven prophesied 
and performed miracles; Saul proved that Jesus was the Christ; 
John the Baptist had the spirit and power of Elijah and prophe- 
sied; Elizabeth had her “reproach among men” removed; Zacha- 
rias prophesied ; the communists “spoke the Word of God with 
boldness ;” Peter answered by what power the impotent man 
was healed ; and Barnabas performéd miracles 

Fourth: the terms pour, poured forth, and poured upon, 
when used in connection with the Spirit, indicate the extraordi 
nary. As a consequence of the Spirit being poured forth upon 
all flesh, 2. ¢., upon representatives of all nations, Israel's sons 
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and daughters, servants, and hand-maidens, on the day of Pen- 
tecost, prophesied, and the Gentiles spoke with tongues. 

Fifth: the terms fell and fallen, in connection with the Spirit, 
indicate the extraordinary. The Czsareans spoke with tongues 
because the Holy Spirit fell on them. And the Samaritans had 
taken no miraculous or inspirational part in the Church, “for the 
Holy Spirit had fallen as yet on none of them.” 

Sixth: the terms gift and given, applied to the Spirit, indi- 
cate the extraordinary. The apostle in Hebrews classes gifts 
of the Holy Spirit with signs and wonders and powers. And 
Luke calls the miraculous endowment on Pentecost, giving the 
Spirit ; and this giving resulted in tongues. And the reference 
to the Spirit not yet given to the Ephesians, pertains to the 
pentecostal gift. And Paul's words in 1 Thess., “who giveth 
us his Holy. Spirit,’ refers to inspiration. 

Seventh: the terms, receive, and received, the Holy Spirit, 
indicate the extraordinary. On that first Sunday night after 
the resurrection, Jesus breathed on the apostles, and said, “Re- 
ceive ye the Holy Spirit.” And this reception gave them 
power to retain or forgive sins. The Samaritans received the 
Holy Spirit as a result of the apostle’s power to bestow the gift 
of God. The apostle’s question to the Ephesians, “Did ye re- 
ceive the Holy Spirit when ye believed ?,” referred to the pente- 
costal out-pouring. 

Eighth: the term comforter, the Parakletos, indicates the 
extraordinary. This word is peculiar to the 14, and 16, chap 
ters of the Gospel according to John. The comforter was 
promised exclusively to the apostles, who, by his coming, were 
inspired. The hearts of the apostles were troubled because the 
Saviour was taken away. 

In the 14th chapter of John, the Master is telling of his de- 
parture. But in view of this fact, he says: “I will pray the 
Father, and he shall give you another comforter, that he may 
be with you forever.” Christ had been to them the Parakletos, 
the comforter, but now he is to go away, therefore he will send 
another, who will not be taken from them. 

Christ had been with them as their leader, but now the Spirit 
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was to take that place. The specific work of the Comforter 
further shows that the term indicates the extraordinary. “But 
the Comforter, even the Holy Spirit, whom the Father will send 
in my name, he shall teach you all things, and bring to your re- 
membrance all that I said unto you.” “He shall guide you in- 
to all truth, and he shall declare unto you the things that are to 
come. He shall glorify me; for he shall take of mine, and shall 
declare it unto you.” 

The Holy Spirit has never taught all things, and brought all 
things to remembrance, to any but the apostles. To guide into 
all truth is to inspire. To declare things to come is to reveal, 
and inspiration and revelation belonged to the time of establish- 
ing the Church and the giving of the Word. 

On the day of Pentecost, when the promise of the Comforter 
was fulfilled, the apostles were miraculously endowed and in- 
spired for their work. The Scriptural terms, therefore, “the 
Spirit was upon him;” “the Spirit resteth upon him;” “in the 
Spirit ;” “Spiritual gifts; “full of the Spirit ;” “pour forth of 
my Spirit;” “gift of the Spirit;’ “receive the Spirit ;” and 
“Comforter,” all signify the miraculous, the extraordinary. 

The extraordinary operations in prophecy and miracles have 
already been noticed. Speaking in tongues has also been con- 
sidered, and is so evident as an extraordinary operation, that it 
needs no further emphasis. 

Another extraordinary operation of the Holy Spirit is indi- 
cated in the promise of the Spirit. Christ nowhere promised 
the Holy Spirit, which promise did not refer to his inspirational 
and miraculous coming. The references are in Luke 12: 12; 
Matt. 10: 19; Mark 13:11; Luke 21:14; John 7: 38; and 
the 14, 15 and 16 chapters of John. 

The promise referred to the pentecostal outpouring ; the com- 
ing as the Paraclete ; the inspiration of the apostles, and pro- 
phecy. The extraordinary operations of the Holy Spirit may 
be summarized as those manifested in inspiration, the anointing 
of Jesus, prophecy, miracles and tongues; and those indicated 
by the Scriptural terms noticed, and the promise of the Spirit. 

For what purpose were the extraordinary operations? They 
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were not given to change the moral character, or to convert men. 
1. Cor. 13: 1 says: “If I speak with the tongues of men and 
of angels, but have not love, * * * and if I have the gift of 
prophecy, * * * but have not love,I am nothing.” Here 
are the extraordinary operations without love, without a change 
in moral character. 

The apostles were converted before they were inspired. In- 
spiration was not given to make men better. It was given to 
both good and bad men. The extraordinary operations were to 
confirm the apostle’s preaching by signs and wonders. Hebrews 
2: 3,4 reads: “How shall we escape, if we neglect so great 
salvation? which having at the first been spoken through the 
Lord, was confirmed unto us by them that heard; God also 
bearing witness with them, by signs and wonders, and by mani 
fold powers, and by gifts of the Holy Spirit.” Here we are 
taught that the Spirit was to confirm the apostles’ preaching. 

God bore witness by signs, and wonders, and powers, and 
gifts of the Holy Spirit. Mark 16: 17, 18, teaches the same 
truth: “And these signs shall follow them that believe: in my 
name shall they cast out devils; they shall speak with new 
tongues; they sholl take up serpents, and if they drink any 
deadly thing, it shall in no wise hurt them ; they shall lay hands 
on the sick, and they shall recover." The extraordinary opera- 
tions were also for the purpose of “perfecting the saints, unto 
the work of ministering, unto the building up of the body of 
Christ.” That is, for the purpose of establishing the Church, 
when the word would be complete, the New Testament given. 

To what extent did these extraordinary operations exist in the 
early Church? Paul says: “Because on the Gentiles also was 
poured the gift of the Holy Spirit. And they of the circum 
cision heard them speak with tongues.” There were the same 
miraculous results, whether the Spirit was poured upon the Jews 
or Gentiles. In Acts 11:15, we read: “And as I began to 
speak, the Holy Spirit fell on them even as on us at the begin- 
ning.” Here the falling of the Spirit on the Caesareans is said 
by the apostle to be the same as at Pentecost. And asa re- 
sult the Casareans spoke with tongues. The Holy Spirit was 
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given by both Jews and Gentiles; to the Czsareans as well as 
the apostles. In Acts the 15 and 19 chapters we learn of the 
Holy Spirit as the common gift to the churches. In Acts 20: 
23, the Holy Spirit is spoken of as testifying in every city. In 
Ephesians 4 : 11-13, we learn that God placed inspired men 
and women in the churches to be in them till they were, as we 
have already quoted, builded up and established. 

“And he gave some apostles; and some prophets; * * * 
for the perfecting of the saints, unto the work of ministering, 
unto the building up of the body of Christ: ’till we all attain 
unto the unity of the faith, and of the knowledge of the Son ot 
God, unto a full-grown man, unto the measure of the statute of 
the fullness of Christ.” 

The Church is here likened to the growth of a child. And 
the extraordinary operations of the Spirit were to be in the 
whole Church, in its growth, unto a full-grown man. Ephesians 
4, and 1 Cor. 12, 13, and 14, chapters teach the same truth. 
1 Cor. 13: 8-11, tells us that the supernatural shall fail; that 
partial revelation shall be done away when the perfect word of 
God has come. 

“Whether there be prophecies, they shall be done away. 
Whether there be tongues, they shall cease: for we know in 
part, and we prophesy in part; but when that which is perfect 
is come, that which is in part shall be done away.” Therefere 
we learn that the Holy Spirit was miraculously and inspiration- 
ally given to all churches, to be thus with them until they were 
built up and established; then the prophecies, miracles, and in- 
spiration were to be done away. 

The miraculous gifts in the apostolic churches were imparted 
by baptism of the Spirit on the day of Pentecost, and in the 
house of Cornelius. In all other cases, the imparting was by 
the imposition of hands. 

Only the extraordinary operations are taught in the Old Tes- 
tament. The word “spirit” is used some 233 times in the Old 
Testament. Of these passages, some 150 refer to the spirit of 
man, spirit of jealousy, spirit of wisdom ; contrite spirit, faithful 
spirit, broken spirit; spirit of the heart, spirit of Egypt, spirit of 
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grace, spirit of the gods, and other similar references. About 
100 times is the term “Spirit” in the Old Testament applied to 
some name of God. 

In all these cases the extraordinary operations are taught. 
There are prophecies of the Seventy Elders of Saul, of Saul’s 
Messengers, of Azariah, of Jahaziel, and of Zechariah. There is 
miraculous preservation, miraculous endowment, and miraculous 
deliverance. There is revelation to David, the Israelites, and 
Job. There is inspiration in judgment, art inspiration, and pro 
phetic inspiration. There are supernatural works, directions, 
powers, and changes. In no other way can we discover the 
term “Spirit” applied. Its use is in the miraculous and inspira- 
tional. The personality, or idea of a personal Holy Spirit, is 
not taught in the Old Testament. The Old Version writes the 
word “Spirit” some 27 times with a capital. In the New Ver- 
sion, 25 of these are written with a small letter. This gives the 
mind of the translators. They do not consider the term “spirit” 
a proper name or a distinct personality. 

The Psalmist David and the Prophet Isaiah speak of the 
“holy spirit,’ but neither holy, or spirit is capitalized by the 
translators. The word holy is used in the same way as many 
other modifying terms; as the good spirit, the evil spirit, the 
free spirit. There is one passage in which “my spirit’’ of the 
Old Testament, is interpreted in the New Testament as referring 
to the Holy Spirit, the third person in the Trinity. Joel 2 : 28, 
Peter tells us in Acts II., has its fulfillment on Pentecost in the 
descent of the Holy Spirit. There are also two passages, Isa. 
32:15; and 44: 3, which might be so interpreted. 

But even in the passage by Joel, in the absence of Peter's 
interpretation, it would be impossible to know that it referred to 
the personal Holy Spirit. It was not so understood in the Old 
Testament, and conveyed no idea of personality distinct from 
God the Father. On the day of Pentecost, there was the fuller 
light that gave the fuller meaning. 

So we have in the Old Testament what God knew to be a ref- 
erence to the Holy Spirit, but what we could never know, with- 
out the New Testament to be the personal Holy Spirit. 
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We also have passages in the New Testament that teach us 
that the Holy Spirit was in the Old Testament, and inspired 
the prophets ; but that idea was never presented in the Old 
Testament. In Acts 1 : 6, we read: “Brethren, it was need- 
ful that the Scripture should be fulfilled which the Holy Spirit 
spake before by the mouth of David.” In Acts 18 : 25, we 
read: “Well spake the Holy Spirit by Isaiah, the prophet, unto 
your father.” But these passages in the New Testament reveal 
the nature of those in the Old, without which revelation, we 
would not know this inspiration to be from the personal, Holy 
Spirit. The Old Testament does not teach a distinct and sepa- 
rate personality of the Spirit, therefore, the operations of the 
personal Holy Spirit are not taught. He is in the Old Testa- 
ment, but in the uninterpreted prophecies. And we have only 
the extraordinary operations of God, or the spirit of God, or 
the Spirit, as not distinct and separate from God personally, 
taught in the Old Testament. The New Testament teaches a 
separate, personal, Holy Spirit, with both extraordinary and or 
dinary operations. The terms used are: “Holy Spirit,” “Holy 
Ghost,” “Spirit of God,’ “The Spirit,” Spirit of your Father,’ 
“My Spirit,” “Spirit of Jesus,” and “Eternal Spirit.” 

The Greek is tvevua ayiov. Ilvevya is translated Ghost’ 
Spirit, with a capital, and spirit, with a small letter. The sense 
must determine the rendering. As to Ghost and Spirit, we fail 
to find any difference in the Scriptural meaning. There is no 
passage in the New Testament that could not be rendered Spirit, 
instead of Ghost. 

The American revisers say ayiov mvevyua should always be 
rendered Holy Spirit. The revised version, notwithstanding the 
American members, change Holy Ghost to Holy Spirit only 
about 15 times, while they translate Holy Ghost some 75 times. 
In the New Version, ayzov is omitted in some cases and added 
in others. The use of the term depends upon the weight of 
evidence in ihe original manuscripts. 

In 1 Cor. 2 13, ayzov is found in Stephens, or the Textus 
Receptus, and omitted in Tischendorf. The same is true as to 
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John 7 : 39. Wherever ayzov is found, it means the personal 
Holy Spirit. 

In the Revised Version, there are also several changes as to 
the use of the capital. Spirit with a capital is changed to spirit 
with a small letter some eight times; and spirit with a small 
letter, is changed to Spirit with a capital some four times. 
The sense must determine. When Spirit is spelled with a capi- 
tal, the personal Holy Spirit is meant. The terms, Spirit and 
Holy Spirit, are sometimes used interchangable. For instance, 
Spirit is used in Matt. 12 : 31, and Holy Spirit in Matt. 12 : 32, 
in the same connection, in reference to blasphemy. Spirit is 
used in Matt. 12: 31, and Holy Spirit in Mark 3 : 29, and 
Luke 12 : 10, in reference to the unpardonable sin. We learn 
from the use of the terms, that the personal Holy Spirit is 
taught in the New Testament, and, therefore, the operations of 
the personal Holy Spirit are taught. And that whenever the 
word ayzov, or Holy, is used, or the word Spirit is spelled with 
a capital, in the New Version, the personal Holy Spirit is 
meant. 

Having noticed the extraordinary operations, as well as the 
use of the terms, what are the ordinary operations? Reproof, 
John 16:8. Begetting, 1 John 5:1; James 1:18; 1 Peter 
1: 22; John t : 12; 3: 15. Born of the Spirit, John 3. 
Sheds abroad love in our hearts, Rom. 5:5. Causes us to 
abound in hope, Rom. 15 : 13. Renews us to salvation, Titus 
3:5. Justifies us, 1 Cor.6:11. Sanctifies us, 11 Thess. 2: 
13. Bears witness with our Spirits, Rom. 8:16. These to- 
gether with some few others, are the ordinary operations of the 
Holy Spirit, which operations are by appeals through the truth. 

The word is the “Sword of the Spirit.” The word is the in- 
strument, the Holy Spirit is the personality. This relation is 
so intimate, however, that the word and Spirit are inseparably 
connected. Without the word, there would be no operations of 
the Spirit save those of a miraculous and inspirational nature, 
but miracles and inspiration have ceased. What is said of the 
word is said of the Spirit. 

Vot. XXXI. No. 1. 12 
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This is true as to the new birth. John 3:5 says: “Except 
a man be born of water and the Spirit.” James I : 18 says: 
“Of his own will he brought us forth by the word of truth.” 
The same holds true as to sanctification. 11 Thess. 2: 13 tells 
us that “God chose you from the beginning unto salvation in 
Santification of the Spirit.” John 17 : 17 says: “Sanctify 
them in the truth; thy word is truth.” The same truth may be 
shown as touching all the operations. 

In every case where the same thing is said of both the per- 
son and the instrument, it can only mean that the person did it 
by means of the instrument. This is a recognized principle in 
all law and interpretation. And as an instrument, the word is 
all sufficient. There is no need of immediate impact or con- 
tact, “for the Gospel of Christ is the power of God unto salva- 
tion to everyone that believeth.” 

There are no immediate and direct operations of the Spirit. 
There are no scriptural accounts of conversion without appeals 
through the truth, without the medium of the word. The doc- 
trine of immediate and direct operation is the doctrine of the 
Pope, and he claimed to be infallible; of Mahomet, and he 
claimed to be a Prophet; of Swedenborg and Joseph Smith, 
and they claimed direct revelation. To be under the impression 
of having the direct and immediate impact of the Spirit is to be 
either inspired or deluded. The idea of the direct and immedi- 
ate operation depreciates the Scriptures. Spiritual influence 
through the word is intelligible, while a direct contact of the 
Spirit is not. Direct contact creates direct feeling; but the 
moral nature is moved entirely by faith. And faith comes by 
hearing the word, therefore, there must be the word as the 
source of testimony, for “by grace we are saved through faith.” 
If there be no medium, there is no operation, and no faith. 
This is the case where there is no Bible. If there are other 
operations than those through the word, what are they, and how 
may we know them? How does the Spirit speak to us, other 
than through the word? How does he convict us of sin with- 
out the word? How does he bear witness with us without the 
word? If the Spirit operates upon us without the word, what 
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is the necessity of the word? All religious consciousness is 
located in the spirit of man, and there is no evidence outside 
the Bible sufficient to lead one to faith in Christ. This is 
proven by all peoples without the Scriptures. 2 Peter 1 : 1-3 
tells us that, “All things pertaining to life and godliness, are 
given unto us through the knowledge of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ.” 

Verily, the Spirit operates only mediately, through the word 
of God, upon the hearts of men. To operate immediately and 
directly would be to dwell personally in us individually. This 
he does not do, but dwells in the Church as founded upon the 
word; the Church as built upon the teachings of the apostles 
and prophets and Christ; the Church collectively as the body 
of believers. 

To dwell in a person would be to take miraculous possession 
of him. The Spirit is appropriated to the heart by faith that 
comes by hearing the word. Separate from the word, he dwelt 
in the apostles to inspire them. He enters our hearts in his 
teachings and truth, and not he himself, personally. 1 Cor. 3: 
16 says: “Know ye not that ye are a temple of God, and that 
the Spirit of God dwelleth in you?” The temple here spoken 
of refers to the Church collectively, and not to the individual 
Corinthians. The apostle is addressing the Church, and all his 
terms of address are plural. Believing Christians together, and 
not separately, constitute the dwelling, the habitation of the 
Holy Spirit. 

In Ephesians 3: 20, 22, we read: “Being built upon the 
foundation of the apostles and prophets, Christ Jesus himself 
being the chief corner-stone; in whom each several building, 
fitly framed together, groweth into a holy temple in the Lord ; 
in whom ye are also builded together for a habitation of God in 
the Spirit.” This passage docs not teach individual temples, 
but a building together for a habitation of God. 2 Cor. 6: 
16 says: “We are a temple of the living God; even as God 
said, I will dwell in them.” Here again we have the collective 
idea. Hebrews 3 : 6 says: “But Christ as a Son, over his 


house; whose house are we.” The plural sense again is set 
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forth. The first letter of Peter 2:5, says: “Ye also as living 
stones, are built a spiritual house.” 

Here we have the putting together of the believers to make 
the spiritual habitation. In 1 Cor.6: 19, we read: “Know ye 
not that your body is a temple of the Holy Spirit which is in 
you? The same thought is given in Ephesians 5 : 30, where 
it is said: “We are members of his body.” The unity is in 
the body of Christ, which is the Church. Dr. Lange says: 
“Elsewhere Christians themselves are called members of Christ's 
body, the Church its totality, the head of which is Christ. But 
here their bodies are spoken of as essential parts of his person 
ality.” 

In this passage, there are two distinct ideas: the one is the 
sense in which the word body is used as to number. The apostle 
has reference to the personalities that made up the collective 
Church. The body, singular, of you, plural. “Holy Spirit in 
you;” in you the plural, the collective Corinthians, whom he 
was addressing. The other idea is the sense in which the word 
body is used in its true application. The apostles peaks of a body 
in connection with meats, the temporary, animal nature, that 
must perish. He also speaks of the body as a member of 
Christ, to be raised. The latter body, to be spiritualized, is re 
ferred to as touching the question of a dwelling for the Spirit. 
In all these passages, the temple, house, habitation, where the 
Spirit dwells and abides, is the collective body of believers, the 
Church. The Spirit does not dwell in us as individuals, or in 
our individual bodies. But to us as individuals he appeals 
through the truth. Through the word he presents himself to 
us individually. By means of the word, he impresses himself 
upon us. In the word he is ever with us. In the truth he 
abides with us. It is for us to be led and guided by him. To 
pray for his presence is not according to knowledge of the 
word. To ask for a baptism of the Spirit is to ask for miracu- 
lous power, or ability to speak in tongues. 

The Spirit is always as near us as we will let him come. As 
well pray for the word as pray for the Spirit, for they are insep- 
arable. 
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We are exhorted not to reject, tempt, grive, vex, quench, do 
despite to, or blaspheme the Holy Spirit. There is no precept 
or command to pray for his coming or presence. David said, 
“Take not thy Holy Spirit from me;” and we read in Luke 11 : 
13, “If ye then, being evil, know how to give good gifts unto 
your children, how much more shal! your heavenly Father give 
the Holy, Spirit to them that ask him.” These passages refer 
to the extraordinary of the early Church, and not to the ordi- 
nary after the Church was established. The burden of prayer 
should be that our hearts be receptive of the Spirit, rather than 
for his coming and presence, for he is here, in the Church, plead- 
ing with us through the word, the truth. The Holy Spirit is a 
person in the Trinity of God. To address him in prayer and 
praise is scriptural and fitting; but to beseech him to come 
down upon us, and abide with us, is unscriptural and redundant. 
It may almost be considered arraigning him. Rather, the 
prayer comes from him. With us he strives and pleads. We 
answer his prayer. 

The Spirit through the living word imparts new life within, 
and leads again to Christ, the Lord, those Icst in the paths of 
sin. 





The Question of Future Punishment. 


ARTICLE VIII. 
THE QUESTION OF FUTURE PUNISHMENT. 
By Rev. EDGAR SUTHERLAND, A, M. 


Language is a medium of communication. Its use is to con- 
vey ideas and thoughts from one person to another. I once 
tried to teach a Chinaman Bible truths regarding God. The 
Chinaman knew very little English and I, less about the Chinese 
language. On inquiry I found that the Chinaman could not 
read his own language very well. How to convey Bible truths 
to this Chinaman, that was the problem. From the little know- 
ledge I had of the Chinese, I knew that the heathen Chinaman 
has not a very definite conception of sin. Missionaries find it 
very difficult to translate the word sin into the Chinese lan- 
guage, for the Chinese have no word corresponding to it. It is 
I think, translated bad man; at least, that was the Chinaman’'s 


paraphrase of it. If I should tell the Chinaman to repent and 
believe on Christ, he, probably, would not get a very definite 
idea of what I meant. Then this occured to me. The China- 
man has great reverence for his parents. Here was a starting 


point. I could tell the Chinaman God was his heavenly Father; 
Christ the Son of God; our heavenly Father is pleased when 
we obey, but displeased when we disobey; that God sent his 
Son to die for us disobedient children, and that, for Christ's sake, 
he will pardon the penitent. In this way I could convey some 
little idea of Bible truths. It might, however, require some 
teaching of the law to make the Chinaman see himself a great 
sinner in God's sight. 

None of those now residing on this earth have passed beyond 
the veil of death that hides the future world from view. Christ, 
as a messenger from the realm beyond, came to reveal the will 
of his Father, and, also, something regarding our future. How 
can he tell us of things we have not seen? How did he? By 
living the perfect life, by working miracles, by dying for us and 
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rising again, also, by his teachings. And how did he teach? 
Often by parables—exhibiting some spiritual truth, by supposed 
facts from nature and human life with which the people were 
familiar. An Esquimo lady visiting this country, said: “I 
could not tell my people the things I have seen in these United 
States.” And why? How would she tell them about an en- 
gine and a train of cars? She would have to liken it to a train 
of sleds, drawn not by dogs, but by a peculiar sled. How would 
she tell them of the machinery in our numerous factories? It 
would be an impossible task. And why? Because of their lack 
of knowledge regarding machinery. 

And I may ask, why has not Christ told us all about the fu 
ture? It may be an impossible task, because of our limited 
knowledge regarding future realities. Nevertheless, Christ has 
made some things plain regarding the future life. He has told 
us the wicked will be punished. And why did he die, if men 
were not lost? If all would be saved, how explain his mission 
to earth? He says: “The Son of man is come 'to seek and to 
save that which was lost.” 

The language Christ uses in describing the future punishment 
of the wicked is often, we think, highly figurative, and must 
necessarily be so, since we have not seen and not experienced 
the future lot of the wicked. But granting that the language 
descriptive of future punishment is often highly figurative, what 
must be the condition of the wicked? “Unspeakably dreadful,” 
nothing less. The language Christ uses conveys that idea and 
only that. “Where their worm dieth not and their fire is not 
quenched.” “But the children of the kingdom shall be cast out 
into outer darkness; there shall be weeping and gnashing of 
teeth.” These are not impassioned utterances, they are rather 
the cold logic of facts. 

The Bible descriptions of hell bring out clearly two facts of 
which we have some knowledge: First, hell is a place where 
the wicked are; Secondly, the wicked are in great torment. 

Hell is a place where the wicked are. “Then shall he say 
also unto them on the left hand, Depart from me, ye cursed, 
into everlasting fire, prepared for the devil and his angels.” 
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“Know ye not that the unrighteous shall not inherit the kingdom 
of God. Be not deceived: neither fornicators, nor idolaters, 
nor adulterers, nor effeminate, nor abusers of themselves with 
mankind, nor thieves, nor covetous, nor drunkards, nor revilers, 
nor extortioners, shall inherit the kingdom of God.” Weknow 
something of what it would be to live in such company here. 
What must it be to live in such company in the future forever ? 

The wicked are in great torment. This statement is borne 
out by the Scripture passages just quoted, also, by the follow- 
ing: “Where their worm dieth not and their fire is not 
quenched.” “And the smoke of their torment ascendeth up for- 
ever and ever.” The torment of the wicked seems to be due 
to the fact, that the wicked are lost in their own sinfulness. [| 
have seen men who seemed to be in the power of some wicked 
habit. I have seen them wring their hands, and heard them 
cry out in anguish, “I am a lost man.” An immortal soul 
created in the image of God to have dominion over self, the 
animal world, and nature! Yes; an immortal soul has lost its 
kingdom, and is ruled over by most vicious tyrants, the evil ap- 
petites and passions. The mind reels, the victim beholds 
gloomy spectres, he remembers his evil deeds. He is lost, and 
he knows it, but does not discern a way of escape. If this be 
but a foretaste, as it were, of the future condition of the lost, 
what must it be to be lost ? 

Let us suppose, for the sake of argument, that hell is a place 
where only the wicked are, and that their torment is due to 
their being forever lost in their own sinfulness. Let us suppose 
that hell is that, nothing more. Can you conceive of greater 
remorse and torment? Here is one who has beiieved hell to be 
a literal lake of fire. He has feared it as a dreadful place, and 
and so lived as to escape it. Has the Bible been a safe guide 
for him? Has it misled him by saying : The wicked shall have 
their part in the lake that burneth with fire and brimstone? 
Another teaches a child that hell is a place where the wicked 
are, and that the torment there is caused by people being lost 
in their own sinfulness. The child has good and kind parents. 
What does it know about wicked people? What does it know 
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about being lost in its own sinfulness? If I should thus de- 
scribe hell to a child, would I not be a deceiver, a liar? And 
why? you ask. Because I gave the child no adequate concep- 
tion of punishment in hell. The child has probably been 
burned, it may have cried over the pain caused by the burn. It 
knows what it would be to burn in the fire. It knows, if people 
burn in hell, it must be a dreadful place, and the Bible did not 
deceive the child, when it told the child the wicked will be cast 
into a lake of fire. 

But some one says: “God is love.” An earthly father 
would not cast his son into everlasting punishment. A father 
has a wicked son. He loves his boy dearly. He has sacrificed 
nearly all his wealth for him. He has chastised him, but all is 
of no avail, his son will not reform. He is not only injuring 
himself, but he is leading his brothers and sisters into evil. He 
is bringing sorrow and misery into the other homes. What 
will the father do with his son? What can he do with him? 
Shut him up where he cannot injure others. This description 
of a disobedient son is only a picture of the wicked in society 
at the present day. Why has God suffered the wicked to afflict 
the righteous? Undoubtedly for wise reasons. I may mention 
two. How are the wicked to be reclaimed? Who have been 
sent to warn the wicked, angels or men? Angels were sent 
with messages of warning and comfort to God's chosen ser- 
vants, but the prophets to warn the wicked. Who are sent to 
warn the wicked to-day? Men; and often men who know 
from a past life the lot of the wicked. Again, Christians are 
not perfect. It is through affliction that they are often led to 
forsake sin. Thte Psalmist said: “Before I was afflicted I went 
astray.” “Every branch that beareth fruit, he purgeth it, that it 
may bring forth more fruit.” But, God “will not always chide, 
neither will he keep his anger forever.” Death brings a separa- 
tion of the wicked from the righteous. Lazarus could not be 
sent with a drop of water to cool the rich man’s parched 
tongue, because of the great gulf between them. One of the 
acts in the great judgment scene, is the separation of the 

Vo... XXXI. No. 1. 13 
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wicked from the righteous. “And before him shall be gathered 
all nations; and he shall separate them one from another, as a 
shepherd divideth his sheep from the goats.” I know of per- 
sons who died cursing and swearing, and saying they knew they 
would be damned. If a man is wicked here he will be a wicked 
man in the future world, and that seems to be the most natural 
supposition. It is also the teaching of the Bible. What will 
the judge of all the earth do with the wicked, the lost? Will 
he allow them a place in heaven? So far as we can see, it 
would mar the blessedness of the righteous. Again, would the 
lost be happy in heaven? On earth, the wicked seek their own 
company, they are not happiest in the company of those who 
fear God and do his commandments. “Every one that doeth 
evil hateth the light, neither cometh to the light lest his deeds 
should be reproved.” Would the lost be happy in heaven, in 
the presence of God where the saints do his will perfectly? To 
me, it seems, they would be more wretched than in hell among 
their own company. Will the Judge of all the earth shut up 
the wicked in a lonely cell? It is an old saying that even 
misery likes company. May it not be, that in shutting up the 
wicked in hell, God has done the best possible thing for a lost 
soul ? 

Yes: some one says that may be true, but God will not leave 
the wicked in hell forever. But what authority has any one for 
such a statement? It rests on mere supposition: God is love, 
therefore he will not punish the wicked forever. Such a suppo- 
sition contradicts what Christ said: “Where their worm dieth 
not, and their fire is not quenched.” “These shall go away into 
everlasting punishment.” Again, if the punishment of the 
wicked is due to the fact that they have come under the power 
of their own sin, are lost in their own sinfulness—“verily, verily 
I say unto you, whosoever committeth sin is the servant of sin” 
—how can their condition be changed? Only by their over- 
coming sin. Will that be possible in the future world? It 
seems probable that it will not be. If we suppose that, as on 
earth, sin gains a greater power over the sinner the longer he 
serves sin, the sinner’s reformation in hell seems more improba- 
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ble than on earth. If we suppose that when death, the dissolu- 
tion of soul and body, comes, sin can gain no greater dominion 
over the lost than it has attained while the soul inhabited the 
body, then it is most reasonable to suppose that there can be no 
reformation, but that the soul’s character is eternally fixed. If 
we suppose that at death the soul’s character is fixed, and this 
is Bible teaching, “Between us and you there is a great gulf 
fixed’—then it must either remain as it is, or go on rising to 
greater heights, or sinking to lower depths. 

Men have looked at God’s sovereignty, and said, it was de- 
creed that some, the wicked, should be damned. Men have 
looked at God’s marvelous love, and said all would be saved. 
May it not be true, that man, a free moral agent, a responsible 
being, has been left too far in the back-ground. To the rich 
man, Abraham said: “Son, remember that thou in thy lifetime 
receivedst thy good things, and likewise Lazarus evil things; 
but now he is comforted, and thou art tormented.” Justice has 
not been offended. The rich man had his good things in his 
lifetime. He had his choice, “what he wanted.” And now he 
is only reaping what he sowed. In the parable, when the day 
of reckoning came, the servant’s well-being and reward de- 
pended, not upon the number of talents he had received, but 
upon the use he had made of them. The horse on the prairie, 
when he is hungry and well, unless something frightens him 
from his meal, will eat, must eat, cannot do otherwise. He is 
not a free moral agent. A man is in a well-filled market, he is 
hungry and well, he may satisfy his appetite, or he may decide 
to wait until he returns home. Man is a free moral agent, he 
has the power of choice, he can choose between good and evil. 
But why, you may ask, did God give man the power of choice, 
if he may use it for his own destruction? Ask why God 
created beings above the brute. Deprive man of his free moral 
agency, and you make of him a brute. Nebuchadnezzar is de- 
prived of his reason, a brute’s heart was given to him and he 
ate grass like oxen. May not this be an explanation of the 
heathen idea that the soul of a very wicked man will re-appear 
again in some animal? A free moral agent! What awful respon- 
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sibilities, to what heights one may rise, to what depths he may 
sink! God is love, therefore, no hell! I will change the prop- 
osition. It may be God’s love that shuts up the wicked in hell, 
and, in so doing, it may be that the Judge of all the earth has 
done the best that possibly could be done for a lost soul. 


ARTICLE IX. 


CURRENT THEOLOGICAL THOUGHT. 
I 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN. 
By Rev. M. Coover, A. M. 


The findings of Archzology are evidencing facts which ne- 
cessitate changes of view both in Higher Criticism and tra- 
ditional orthodoxy. Assyrian and Babylonian cuneiform in- 
scriptions, and Egyptian antiquities were at first hailed as certain 
vindications of the traditional view of Scripture narratives 
Chronological evidences were produced corroborative of the an- 
tiquity of the history of the Hebrews. Names of patriarchs 
were found to have philological antiquity and record, and kings 
associated with Abrahamic narratives were not legendary char- 
acters, but living actors in political history. Literature was 
something which did not wait till the age of David or Solomon 
for its birth and development, but was manifested prevalently 
through all Western Asia as early as the days of Abraham. It 
is no more a question whether Moses was able to write. The 
query would now be, if there were no literary remains of his, 
why a man in his position, so powerfully controlling political 
and religious life, did not write. But while Archeology has 
destroyed some of the assertions of the Higher Critics, it has 
also brought alarm into some ranks of theological conservatism. 
It has proved too much, and a new adjustment of theological 
opinion has to be made to meet new facts. The discoveries 
made by decipherment of Assyro-Babylonian tablets of great 
antiquity evince the fact that the creation narratives of Genesis 
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are not peculiar to the Hebrew race, but are the common prop- 
erty of the great Semitic family of races of which the Hebrew 
isa member. Chaldean epics whose themes have their roots in 
the early Assyrian age, epics not unknown to Abraham, re- 
count the stories of creation, paradise, and the fall of man. The 
Tree of life, and the Serpent, the particular features of the Gen- 
esis narratives, have their similitudes in Babylonian legends. 
They are Semitic family traditions. The Babylonian epic of 
Gilgamesh tells the story of the Deluge in manifold features 
similar to the particulars of the Genesis record. It proves that 
the accounts of Genesis were not the product of Hebrew fiction 
or imposture. But the mode of revelation and inspiration must 
be differently viewed. We are not forced to the alternative, 
nist historia sit, fraus scriptoris. An advanced step, however, is 
to be taken. The creation narrative in Genesis cannot be a 
special revelation transmitted from Adam solely by traditional 
Hebrew descent to Moses, nor a sole, spiritual revelation from 
God to Moses to be reduced to historical record The super- 
naturalness, however, comes in, not in the mere fact that there is 
a Genesis record, but in the nature of the Biblical record. The 
significance after all does not lie in the similarity of the Biblical 
and Chaldean accounts, but in the specific divergences between 
the two. The agreement is surprising, but the variations are 
more so. The supernatural element manifests itself in the Bib- 
lical conception of Cosmogony, Anthropology, and especially 
of Deity. In the Babylonian epic the gods and the universe 
emerge from chaos. Matter is essentially and inherently evil, 
and in conflict with the gods. In the Genesis account is the 
clear conception of the pre-existent God, omnipotent and su- 
preme. Light appears on command, matter is divinely made 
and architectonically framed into an orderly universe. Man is 
made in the image of God, an image spiritual and intellectual. 

The Chaldean account represents light as issuing from the 
conflict between chaos and the gods, and matter as intractable in 
the hands of relatively helpless artificers. The one has lofty con- 
conceptions, spiritual, dignified. The other bristles with idola- 
trous degradation. While the Biblical record is not a peculiar 
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nor an entirely supernatural revelation to Moses, nor the invention 
of the Hebrew mind, the Hebrew conception of the traditional 
Semitic Cosmogony is divinely illumined, and manifests super- 
human elements in its composition. Deity is spiritually appre 

hended; matter is not self-existent nor divine. There is no an- 
tagonistic dualism between Deity and chaotic matter. The nar- 
ratives are common to the Semitic races, but the conception of 
the Hebrew mind transcends the traditional inheritance. It is 
reproduction under divine superintendence. 


The lack of inventiveness and originality in the Hebrew race 
is used by Professor Margoliouth to show the supernatural origin 
of the Hebrew Scriptures. In his “Lines of Defence of the 
Biblical Revelation” in the October and November numbers of 
The Expositor he shows how the uninventive mind of the Jewish 
people was incapable of producing such a work as the Bible. The 
poetic imagery such as we find in the Vedas, and the varied re- 
ligious conceptions original with some oriental peoples, are en- 
tirely wanting to the Jewish mental life. “The Indian can start 
an idea and the Jew cannot. The whole of the work at which 
we have glanced—points, accents, Massorah, Talmud, grammar, 
lexicography— is borrowed; there is scarcely a trace of origi- 
nality anywhere. The Jews have in religious matters no ideas 
of their own.” In all their literary productions subsequent to 
Canonical Scriptures the Jew is a borrower both of materials 
of thought and forms of record. “Until Jewish history merges 
in biblical history, so far back as it can be traced, originality 
seems absolutely to fail the race. All their non-biblical litera- 
ture is borrowed (at any rate in form) from Mohammedans or 
Christians ; their idea of a canon from the Greeks; their point- 
ing MSS. for different purposes from Romans and Syrians.” 
“The desire of Israel appears to be to resemble others. Other 
nations have a king, so they want a king. The fact that the in- 
stitution is not altogether desirable does not count. Other na- 
tions are idolatrous, whence they display an unreasoning attach- 
ment to idolatry; no amount of preaching is of avail. How 
are we to reconcile with this most patent want of originality the 
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extraordinary phenomenon of such a race having produced a 
literature which, after once having taken its place at the head of 
the literature of the world, has no intention of quitting that 
post? The lost literatures that come to light rarely have 
any value of their own.” “The Bible itself explains this prob- 
lem by the theory that the best of Israelitish literature was 
communicated to its authors from zw#thou¢—that it was the result 
of special favors conferred on privileged members of the race. 
‘Men spake as they moved.’ The nation which of itself could 
do nothing for science or philosophy, which could not observe 
and could not experiment, which could not compile a grammar 
nor invent a metre, produced the books which, owing to the 
profundity of their contents, ‘the first man did not fully know, 
and the last man has not sounded to the bottom.’ Truly this 
is the Lord’s doing, and it is marvelous in our eyes.” 

The conception in general of this kind of evidence is doubt- 
less valuable, but may be, as used by Professor Margoliouth, 
carried too far. 

God evidently did not choose the Hebrew race to be the re- 
cipient of divine revelation because of its supposedly mental 
obtuseness. He did not take the bad or inferior to show what good 
he could produce by it. There was something original in the 
Hebrew that made him an object of divine choice as God’s “own 
possession,” and that originality was the keen perception of 
holiness. The genius of Israel in an idolatrous age, and amid 
idolatrous peoples, was the acute consciousness of righteous- 
ness, the deep discernment of moral distinctions. This made 
the Hebrew people spiritually akin to God, and conferred on 
them the most distinguished originality. The culmination of 
this keen sense of holiness was reached in the Nazarene, who 
was consumed by the divine passion for righteousness. The 
uninventive Hebrew recorded an inspired book because of his 
spiritual affinity to the subject of revelation. 

He recorded the traditional narrative of Cosmogony with 
Monotheistic and spiritual discernment because he was capable 
of relatively fine moral distinctions. His genius, if not in 
character, yet in conception, was the sense of righteousness. 
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Evolution can give no history of beginnings. Its effort to 
reach ultimate causes has been a bootless search God and 
creation stand unmolested and untouched. Evolution cannot 
go beyond phenomena, and phenomena are movements which 
do not show their primary cause. 

Evolution as a science is a wonderful and orderly system of 
thought. It has done much, incomparably much, for our view 
of the world. But beyond what is seen it cannot go. Its life 
is in phenomena. The trend of science now is the absolute 
separation of metaphysical philosophy and natural science ; not 
one denying the validity, nor doubting the conclusions of the 
other in its own sphere, but each respecting the other's province 
and results. An absolute and final philosophy evolutionary as 
to origin and end of being is coming to be recognized as an 
impossibility. And systems like Herbert Spencer's must 
be laid aside as utterly inadequate as a science of the unity of 
all truth and knowledge. 

Looking first at metaphysics in relation to theology we find 
it taking a trend which may be called modified Hegelianism. 
Divine revelation begins by assuming the existence of God. 
But since man has grown to be such a disciple of logic he is 
anxious to find the lost thought-link between God and man, and 
by his logic prove the existence of God. 

The Ontological argument as presented by Anselm does not 
bridge the chasm between thought and existence. As Anselm 
states his argument we have the idea of limitless perfection, the 
idea of a being greatest and most perfect of all existences. But 
if existence itself were lacking to the object it were less perfect 
than other realities, and hence it could not be our highest con- 
ception of being. Existence then.is a necessary attribute of 
God, else our highest thought would be incomplete. But we 
have the thought of that which is complete and perfect, hence 
God, our highest thought, must have existence. But this is a 
leap from thought to existence. We can argue from thought to 
thought, and from existence to existence, but not from thought 
to existence. Having an idea of anything with whatever per- 
fection it may be clothed, does not give that idea objective re- 
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ality. Descartes and Kant added to the content of the idea the 
truth that the thought of God is a necessary thought. But this 
does not answer the question, “Why is the thought of God a 
necessary thought ?” 

Man’s study of man has led him to deeper thought of God, 
so that by penetrating the thought-power of his own being man 
gets closer to God. We cannot know anything without first 
having a distinction between subject and object. The knower 
must be able to distinguish himself from his own states and the 
thing known. The mere succession of nervous states caused 
by a succession of impressions effected on the sensorium from 
without may be a state of thrill, a state of nervous reaction and 
consciousness. But states of consciousness are not a conscious- 
ness of states. A stone receives the blow of a hammer and 
there follows a state of action and reaction through the particles 
of its whole being. Instead of a hammer the sun’s rays may 
smite the stone, and there follows another state of motion in 
the particles. But the stone does not distinguish between it- 
self and the sun or the hammer. There is no consciousness of 
states, much less a state of consciousness. Whether the matter 
acted on be as delicate as the sensitive-plant, or refined and 
electrical as nerve tissue and fibre, it is matter still and cannot 
distinguish between itself and the thing acting on it. Recoil is 
not consciousness. Without this distinguishing between sub- 
ject and object there can be no self-consciousness. There is 
need of a third element as a ground for self-conscious person- 
ality. There must be spirit, as well as sensorium and disturb- 
ing cause. That which is necessary to man to be the distin- 
guishing power between subject and object and make him con 
sciously reflective is the soul or spirit, which is not material. 
His whole nervous organization, his sensorium as subject, and 
the disturbing factor causing impressions on the sensorium as 
object cannot evolve personal consciousness. Soul or spirit is 
an essential factor to make the distinction between subject and 
object and make the self-conscious creature. Suppose there is 


no external stimulus to the sensorium, but man begins the 
Vor. XXXI. Not. 14 
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action of thinking upon subjects the knowledge of which has 
already been acquired through experience. There are two 
things present, the self and the thought, but what is the third 
element to distinguish between subject and object, between self 
and thought? An automatic or involuntary movement of brain 
particles cannot explain it. There must be a standing ground 
for thought. The ultimate principle must be an absolute con- 
sciousness, a unity which underlies all. Without relation to 
this unity we could not distinguish between our thinking self, 
and our mental object. Mind cannot differentiate itself and be- 
come two subjects. The Absolute Consciousness is necessary 
to have distinctions of subject and object and to exercise re- 
flective thought at all. This Absolute Consciousness is God. 
The standing ground of reflective consciousness is the existing, 
eternal Spirit of God. 

But here is the danger of subjective Pantheism, the denial of 
the permanent individual spirit of man. It seems to infer that 
man’s reflective being is part of God. It is however not a 
necessary danger. 

I have a time-piece, full jeweled, a gem of perfection in con- 
struction, and marvelously correct in keeping time. But sup- 
pose over and above that watch there was a self-consciousness 
of the watch, would that self-consciousness be the watch? Cer- 
tainly not. There is a self consciousness in man free from the 
matter of his organism There is a free ground of Absolute 
spirit to effect the unity of man and his thought. When self- 
consciousness becomes subject in opposition to its own thoughts 
as object, the unity of the two is the Absolute Consciousness, 
without which there could be no distinction between subject and 
mental object, and no reflective thought possible. The ultimate 
principle of being is God, the necessary ground of all human 
thought. God is the absolute Unity to which all thought must 
be referred. 

Hegel says: “The soul when it begins to philosophize must 
first of all bathe in the pure ether of the one substance, in 
which all that it had previously held for true is submerged.” 
Malebranche expresses it on this wise, “We see all things in 
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God.” These expressions now find an interpretation different 
from the pantheistic and become a reflection of an earlier state- 
ment made, not scientifically, but in living truth by a previous 
writer, who says: “In whom we live and move and have our 
being.” 

Anselm’s Ontological argument was the beginning of the 
answer, and his conclusion is so far true when he says, “No 
man can deny God's existence without contradicting himself.” 


The present tendency of natural science in its relation to met- 
aphysics and theology is the severance of metaphysics from sci- 
ence. The Ritschlian theology is the attempted separation of 
metaphysics from religious conceptions. The latest type of sci- 
ence is the more legitimate and essential separation of metaphy- 
sics from natural science. The prophecy of progress in the 
study of nature now is from Monism to Spiritualism, and from 
Spiritualism to Theism. Rev. F. R. Tennant in the April num- 
ber of Zhe Journal of Theological Studies writes on this subject 
under the title, “The Theological Significance of Tendencies in 
Natural Philosophy.” 

Materialistic and agnostic opposition to theology has been the 
result of a false method in science. The metaphysical use of 
such terms as force and substance has made a philosophy out of 
science and carried it beyond its province. The proper method 
of natural science is description and not explanation. “It has 
only gained its pretended concreteness and contact with the real 
world by a parasitic connection with metaphysics. Its concepts, 
such as force, mass, atom, ether, have become hypostatized or 
objectified by use of the categories of cause and substance, of 
which science should know nothing. It is only in this borrowed 
metaphysical dress that Science is available for the anti-meta- 
physical positivist theory of knowledge.” 

“Science, however, can save itself from this extremity by 
avowing its abstract nature, by renouncing every claim to be 
philosophy, by ejecting its metaphysical accretions, by professing 
only to describe and not to explain the course of nature. And 
this step science has already begun to take.” “Science, there- 
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fore, waives its right to speak upon ultimate reality, to offer any 
explanation or interpretation of things. It becomes only a pic- 
toral memory system instead of a key to the hieroglyphic liter- 
ature of nature. Those who would exploit the results of science 
in the cause of naturalism must now reckon with the fact that 
science cannot supply a philosophy without being metaphysical, 
whilst in allowing itself to be metaphysical it becomes obscure 
as science.” The author hopes to see, through the severance of 
these -fields of knowledge and research, an end to the “conflict” 
between scienee and theology. But the base of conflict will 
then be on the bridge between the two separate shores. The 
human mind is not satisfied with dualism in any realm of know- 
ledge, nor will the agnostic mind be content to admit the results 
of theological research, and rest satisfied with descriptions of 
nature, and renounce explanation. So long as there is a Dia- 
dolos there will be human conflict. 


The Expository Times for last November contains an article 
by Agnes Smith Lewis on “What we have gained in the Sinaitic 
Palimpsest.” 

This Syriac version of the four gospels found by Mrs. Lewis — 
in 1892 was probably written near the end of the fifth or in the 
early part of the sixth century. Several centuries later the man- 
uscript had been covered over with biographies of women saints. 
The recovered text is relatively free from interpolations or emen- 
dations to make it correspond to existent variant Greek texts, 
and is regarded as one of the purest sources for textual criticism. 
The writer enumerates about ninety variations from the standard 
Greek texts, many of which must be taken into consideration in 
textual revision, and some of which necessarily will modify any 
future revision of the New Testament. One variant reading of 
serious import is that of Matt. 1 : 15, 16, bearing on the Imma- 
culate Conception of our Lord. 

The Syriac palimpsest reads: “Jacob begat Joseph, Joseph 
to whom was betrothed Mary, the Virgin, begat Jesus, who is 
called the Christ.” This is one of the “blemishes” that at first 
gave the impression that the palimpsest contains an heretical 
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version of the Gospels, or had been tampered with by the 
Ebionites. But the defence of the version is given by Mrs. 
Lewis in a statement which appears to her “the most obvious 
explanation.” “The genealogy is purely an official one, having 
regard only to the social status of our Lord. This view re- 
ceives strong confirmation from two obvious mistakes which 
have been detected in it. Jechoniah, of whom it is said, in 
Jer. 22: 30: ‘Write ye this man childless,’ is here as in all 
other MSS. of St. Matthew, represented as the father of Sheal- 
tael; and it is said that Joram begat his own great-grandson 
Ozias. The story of Mary’s ‘being found with child of the 
Holy Ghost, when they had not come near one to the other,’ 
and of Joseph’s ‘being minded quietly to put her away,’ comes 
immediately afterwards in vv. 18 and 19. It is quite inconceiv- 
able that an Ebionite scribe, who had already edited v. 16 so as 
to expunge from it all trace of our Lord’s supernatural birth, 
should have allowed vv. 18, 19 and 20 to stand as they are. I 
submit that all these discrepancies, together with the expression 
in v. 21, ‘And she shall bear to thee a son,’ and in v. 25, and 
‘she bear to him a son’ (instead of ‘and knew her not until she 
had brought forth a son’), may be satisfactorily explained by a 
consideration of those social customs which have been ever in 
vogue amongst Semitic peoples. 

“Joseph was, without doubt, the foster-father of our Lord, and 
if any register of births were kept in the temple or elsewhere, 
he would probably be there described as the actual father. Such 
he was from a social point of view, and it was therefore no will 
ful suppression of the truth when the most blessed amongst 
women said to her Son, ‘Thy father and I have sought Thee 
sorrowing.’” The explanation is one worthy of most careful 
consideration, and is to be taken into thoughtful account in the 
solution of the problem. 


A re-arrangement of the matter of the fourth Gospel to effect 
a better chronological sequence of events is a desideratum. In- 
ternal evidences have suggested various changes in the position 
of some chapters, but good external evidences are wanting. 
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Prof. Bacon in the last Oct. number of Zhe American Journal 
of Theology takes Tatian’s Diatessaron as a basis for transposi- 
tion of the materials of John’s gospel. We are not yet ready 
to accede to a documentary analysis of the gospel, nor to take 
Tatian’s text for a basis of adequate re-arrangement, though the 
order bear evidence of good judgement founded on possible 
manuscript authority lost to us. The article by Prof. Bacon is 
worthy of careful reading. 


The same number of the American Journal of Theology con- 
tains quite a brochure by Professor Julius Kaftan on the sub- 
ject of “Authority as a Principle of Theology.” The difficulty 
for the reader in graping the basis of authority as expressed by 
Dr. Kaftan lies in the peculiar theological conceptions of the 
Ritschlian school. The terms, Revelation, Love, Kingdom of 
God, and other religious concepts, do not signify the ordinary 
evangelical standpoint and usage. Divine Revelation does not 
mean a supernatural event, or product. It is rather an histori- 
cal witness of the action of God and of his Christ in the world, 
a witness to the unfolding of God’s will. Divine Love does 
not have the same ethical content that historical theology is wont 
to ascribe to it, Its concept is the “Will of love.” It is to be 
adequately conceived only in terms of will. The Kingdom of 
God is something /ensezts, “beyond,” a supramundane kingdom. 
The theoretical avoidance of Metaphysics makes Ritschlianism 
shy of all philosophical conceptions in relation to divine at- 
tributes, and evidences of Revelation. Proof drawn from deep 
religious feeling and experience is regarded as “Mysticism.” 
Natural Theology is tabvoed, and teleological evidences drawn 
from the world of nature lack authority and usefulness in ap- 
plication to matters religious. 

Professor Kaftan is an empiricist, and a member of the right 
wing of Ritschlian theologians, more evangelical than some 
others of his school, yet so far embracing Ritschlian concep- 
tions as to make it difficult so to adjust his views of natural 
science as to make science of value as authority for Revelation. 
He outlines his discussion under four heads, as follows: “The 
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idea of authority,” “the idea of revelation in connection with 
the Christian religion,” “the authority of divine revelation as 
understood by Catholicism and Protestantism respectively,” and 
finally “how and in what form the idea of authority can be 
justified in connection with the science of to-day.” 

The idea of authority as an indispensable factor is shown in 
the family with the necessary subordination of its members to 
one head, and in the civil community for the control of the 
social and industrial order. The characteristic of authority is 
“its independence of the inclination and judgment of the indi- 
vidual, who must obey whether he understand the ideal reason 
of the command or not.” Authority in the moral life is of the 
same nature. Its true validity comes without and apart from 
the experience and education of the individual. It is the 
“Categorical Imperative.” The teleological contents of ethics 
are not denied. There is ethical historical development, and 
significant aid from natural and moral environment, but author- 
ity in moral life is founded in the ‘categorical imperative,” the 
intuitional ground of right and duty. There is no permanency, 
no unfluctuating ground for the ethics of Evolution. 

“This further confirms, what we already found, that superior- 
ity to the subjective inclination and insight of the individual is 
the peculiarly decisive characteristic of authority. Authority 
is what has validity because it is valid.” Moral authority is the 
peculiarly true authority, self-constraining because it is inwardly 
recognized. It is the will of the individual coinciding with the 
intuitional factor, which is the primary and superior element. 

Under the second head is shown the superior quality of the 
Christian revelation. In the Persian and Indian religions “the 
element of appeal to revelation has extremely little prominence.” 
The Christian religion is “without parallel.” The authority, 
however, which is evinced by this supremacy does not come as 
a product of value-judgments of the human reason. Mere in- 
tellectual conviction produced by comparison of religions, and 
the assurance awakened by experience have no true weight as 
authority for revelation. “The blissful experience of the near- 
ness of God” is “mysticism.” “The mystic needs no revelation.” 
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Certainty and authority come to the individual “only through 
the faith which rests on the revelation of God in Jesus Christ.” 
Judgments of comparison, value for character, superiority of 
ethical conceptions, because they contain the factor uf the human 
reason, have little or no value in forming convictions respecting 
the authority of the Christian revelation. This historical Chris- 
tian revelation, however, is non-supernatural, and apart from 
reason and ethical judgments furnishes a very vague authority 
for theology. 

The understanding of the principle of authority as he'd by 
Catholicism and Protestantism is discussed under the third head. 

The Roman Catholic Church is the source of declarative au- 
thority for religion. The Church is the interpreter of the divine 
word, and the diviner of its true revelation. In Protestantism 
the enlightened reason of the regenerate Christian enables him 
individually to judge of truth and authority. The reason shows 
itself enlightened by the spirit of God by the subordination and 
surrender of its own judgment to the Holy Scriptures. But 
this is reasoning in a circle, and leads to the same ultimate posi- 
tion as obtains in the Roman Catholic doctrinal system. “In 
other words, the continuity of Protestant thought is broken up 
at the decisive point and is led back, although with certain mod- 
fications, to that of Catholicism. The principle of authority in 
dogmatics remains in the end the same as it has been handed 
down from Catholic antiquity.” 

The content of faith, however, in Catholicism, is a salvation 
working ex opere operato, but in Protestantism it is connected 
with the moral life, and embraces inward appropriation. But 
faith, to the Ritschlian, is simple resting on a historical, non- 
supernatural witness, a factual revelation. 

The last division of the discussion argues the principle that 
science can become available as a source of authority for relig- 
ion only by theoretic or scientific knowledge developing into a 
moral power in the individual. In the progress of the discus- 
sion as a whole, Dr. Kaftan says: “There is no need of further 
pains to show that we can make no use of the principle of au 
thority in science.” Classification of evidences drawn from the 
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study of phenomena is simply the attempt of human reason to 
give religious value to theoretic knowledge. But the theoretic 
aspect is constantly changing. “Philosophical speculation, as 
history teaches, is an uncertain matter, and is subject to the great- 
est fluctuations according to the changeful currents of the intel- 
lectual life.” Philosophical teaching about objects of faith have 
no religious force. We are not to depreciate the sober investi- 
gation of reality brought to us in experience, but we should 
avoid an intellectual elaboration of experience. A strong and 
proper stress is laid on the practical clement of lite. Unless a 
moral content be added, a form “given to the authoritative teach- 
in the evangelical Church whereby it shall appeal to the will, the 
heart, and the conscience, “the teaching of science cannot fur- 
nish religious authority.” “Thence it follows that the knowledge 
of God and scientific world: knowledge cannot be directly bound 
into one whole; this belongs rather to the idea of the practical 
moral task of the Spirit, and forms an essential element of it of 
high importance. * * * A final result is that divine revel 

ation is conceived as a communication of truth which appeals 
to the will of man, demanding obedience from it and only im- 
parting new knowledge in connection therewith; here we have 
the principle of authority in its Protestant form.” 

The purity of faith is endangered by contact with theoretic 
thought. “It is clear that the naturalistic doctrine of develop- 
ment cannot be inserted summarily into a system of nature- 
philosophy governed by the Christian idea of God.” The 
materials for theology are exclusively to be drawn from the per- 
son and life-work of Christ. While a high religious value is 
given to revelation by the Ritschlian school, there is no clear 
admission of its supernatural source. The Christian revelation 
is simply that which “answers to the portulate of man’s highest 
good.” 

While Professor Kaftan argues a true relation between science 
and theology, yet the authority of revelation does not have a 
full evangelical content. As a resume of theological positions 
the discussion is most valuable, but for the gaining of a stable 
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vantage ground for the principle of Authority of Revelation, 
the discussion is scarcely satisfactory. 


Il. 
GERMAN. 
By Rev. S. GrRinG HEFELBOWER, A. M. 


During recent years quite a number of articles and pamphlets 
have appeared in Germany bearing such titles as “The Faith of 
Jesus,” “What Jesus Believed,” “The Religion of Jesus,” etc. 
They represent all shades of belief, from the most conservative 
to the ultra-liberal. Some conclude that he was little more than 
a gifted spiritual leader, who gave to certain truths of Judaism a 
deeper and broader interpretation, which we call Christianity. 
Others teach that he was the true God-man with confidence in 
his Father, but not with such faith as man has, that he was the 
culmination of revelation, and that the “Jewish back-ground” 
that we see in Christianity is due to the fact that it is the open, 
perfect flower of which Judaism was the closed and undeveloped 
bud. Superintendent August Meyer of Luene, contributes an 
article to the August number of the Neue Kirchliche Zeitschrift 
on “The Faith of Jesus, or the Faith in Jesus,” the argument of 
which is as follows: 

Can we speak of the faith of Jesus? The question seems 
strange because we are accustomed to speak exclusively of faith 
in Jesus, and because we scent rationalism init. The Greek ex 
pression (éotzs ’Inoov) can be translated either by “the faith 
of Jesus” or by “faith in Jesus.” Winer rightly says that in 
many passages our decision as to whether we shall translate a 
genitive as subjective or objective depends wholly upon exegesis. 
miotis is found with the objective genitive, e.g, Mark I1 : 22, 
2 Thess. 2: 13 and James 2:1. Consequently the question 
must be answered by an exegetical- dogmatic investigation 

The objection to the expression, “the faith of Jesus” arises 
from our conception of his person. It is impossible to speak of 
the faith of God. The word became flesh. He was born a 
little child, increased in wisdom, had human needs and was 
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tempted. At all times he led a human life dependent on the Father. 
When we remember all this we stand before a mystery that we 
cannot understand. Many have labored in vain on this problem 
because they held to the philosophical proposition that “God is 
unchangeable,” however, not in the sense in which James says 
he is unchangeable. This has led to much misunderstanding of 
Christ's becoming man. It gave us a hazy conception of the 
state of humiliation. Luther assumed a “double mode of being” 
for Christ’s human nature. We dare scarcely speak of a state 
of humiliation in the teachings of Brenz. «Both the Wuertem- 
burg and the North German theologians assume a double mode 
of existence of Christ.” Light was shed upon the problem of 
the person of Christ when men broke the fetters of this philo 

sophical proposition and began to deal seriously with the doc- 
trine of the Kenosis. Sartorius, Eng. Ed. Kahnis taught that 
the possession of the divine nature was in no sense laid aside, 
only the use of it. The divine nature was latent in him. “For 
we must hold, also with Frank, that no discontinuance of the di- 
vine being took place, only that love restrained the bursting forth 
of the divine being for the sake of the work of redemption.” 
Though there are many opinions held concerning the humilia- 
tion of Christ, there is general agreement in this, that on earth 
Jesus had a human development dependent on God. “Did 
Jesus believe? We do not ask as yet whether the faith of 
Jesus was identical with our faith, but whether we in any sense 
can speak of the faith of Jesus.” Faith is, above all, confidence, 
as we often translate it. “If Jesus could not do anything of 
himself but followed the work and command of his Father. 
He did so in faith, The communion with his heavenly Father 
in continual prayer, since he knew that his Father always heard 
him, proves that he had faith.” Numerous theologians from 
Luther to Frank have spoken of the faith of Jesus in essen- 
tially this sense. 

“But is the faith of Jesus identical with our faith’? Seeberg 
writes (N. K. Zeitschrift, 1893, p. 976.): “In our faith there 
should be, along with confidence toward Christ, conviction as to 
the reality and efficacy of the objects of faith.” Weiss men- 
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tions as a characteristic of faith, conviction of the truth of the 
word. But Jesus himself is the truth. He knew the thoughts 
of his Father not by revelation, but by seeing. Therefore his 
faith could not receive and accept divine truth as does our faith. 
We accept God's revelation. Jesus was the object and media- 
tor of this revelation. 

There is another and a more important difference between 
our faith and that of our Lord. Our faith is justifying faith. 
It brings salvation. Jesus could not know such a faith. 

But do the Scriptures anywhere speak of the faith of Jesus? 
It is clear that faith is demanded of us. It is also clear that we 
are exhorted to follow the example of Jesus. But it is remark- 
able that Jesus nowhere speaks of himself as an example of 
faith. Only Heb. 2 : 13 ascribes confidence toward God to 
Christ. “According to my opinion Heb 12: 2 does not be- 
long here.” (Likewise Delitzsch and Frank). Hausleiter 
claims that several passages in Romans speak of the faith of 
Jesus. His thorough investigation of the use of the names 
Jesus, Christ, Christ Jesus and Jesus Christ, is somewhat de- 
ceiving. “Wherever the name Jesus does not have the predi- 
cate, Kurios, it means the man Jesus, the human personality of 
Christ.” When Paul speaks of the Spirit of God waking his 
Sor from the dead, he calls him Jesus, but when he is men- 
tioned in connection with our resurrection, 2. ¢., when he has a 
religious meaning, the name Christ Jesus is used. When both 
are found together, Christ is first when the religious relation of 
the individual to the Messiah sent by God is emphasized and 
Jesus is first when the historical mediation of the work of re- 
demption is most prominent. “However, the inference that the 
name Jesus cannot be used when we speak of the Lord’s mean- 
ing for our salvation, is false.” Such passages as 1 Thess. 1 : 
10, 1 Thess. 4: 14, 2 Cor. 11 : 4 and 2 Cor. 4:11, 13. In 1 
Thess. 2:15 Lord Jesus, and not simply Jesus, is used in 
mentioning the Master without reference to his being the Mes- 
siah. Consequently Hausleiter’s proposition is false, that «Paul 
uses the term 2iorzs ’Inoovu in order to leave no doubt that he 
means the faith that Jesus himself evinced in the days of his 
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flesh.” We must therefore approach the examination of these 
passages without any prepossession in favor of Hausleiter’s in- 


terpretation. 

Meyer examines and rejects Hausleiter’s interpretation of 
Rom. 1 : 17, which makes “the just” refer to Jesus, and also 
his finding reference to “the faith of Jesus” in Rom. 3 : 21-26. 
Gal. 3 :.22 likewise refers to faith in, not of, Jesus. He con- 
demns Hausleiter for emphasizing the Obedientia Activa at the 
expense of the Obedientia Passiva (Schleiermacher). Meyer 
concludes that nowhere does Paul speak of the faith of Jesus. 
Hausleiter characteristically says that this sentence would be 
Pauline: Christ is faith and he who abides in faith abides in 
Christ and Christ in him. Yet our faith is not identical with 
that of Christ. “The faith of Jesus is both confidence and 
obedience, and mediates to us salvation; our faith is also con- 
fidence and obedience, but appropriates salvation.” We enter 
into communion with Christ and have his faith. 

If we would compare our faith with the faith of Jesus we 
must keep in mind what our faith is. “The subject of faith is 
the sinner, the object of faith is Christ the crucified and resur- 
rected, the goal of faith is the grace of God in justification and 
the forgiveness of sins.” Christ needed neither justification 
nor forgiveness. But this faith in men leads into fellowship 
with God and into the indwelling of God. He who has ac- 
cepted Christ in faith has received the Holy Ghost as the power 
of a new life, by which he keeps the law inwardly, though im- 
perfectly. But the sum of the law is the first commandment 
—fear, love and trust God above all else. This trust is faith. 
This faith is found only in the children of God; only in those 
who have become the children of God by justifying faith. 
“This faith was perfect in Jesus, not on the basis of justifying 
faith, but on the basis of his holy birth and the ‘unio’ between 
the Logos and his human nature.” 

Dogmatics treats of justifying faith. Faith as the principle of 
renewal, belongs to ethics. “This faith grows out of justifying 
faith, Therefore Schmid treated confidence in God in ethics, 
likewise von Hofmann.” 
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“Ritschl goes so far as to declare that the activity of the be- 
lief in Providence and of patience in meeting the God-given suf- 
ferings, is the form in which the believer becomes certain of his 
salvation, while the Lutheran Christian bases the certainty of 
his salvation on the word of God alone, through which the fruit 
of the reconciling sufferings of Christ is imparted to him, and 
does not have faith in Providence until he has certainty of son 
ship and the state of grace.” 

“Here we see what danger is present when we do not care- 
fully distinguish faith, as far as it is the receiving organ of the 
grace of God, from the faith in Providence, which expects every- 
thing good from God. For then many would be driven to see 
the certainty of their salvation in faith in Providence.” 

“Jesus is an example to us in the faith that expects only good 
from our heavenly Father, but our faith should not rest in the 
faith of Jesus, but on the work of salvation, on the act of his 
love, since he yielded himself unto death for us.” 





Prof. Cornill of Breslau contributes an article to the Novem- 
ber number of the Zheologische Rundschau, on the “Most Re- 
cent Literature on Isaiah 49 to 66 ;” in which he gives the pres- 
ent standing of the Ebed-Jahve and the Trito-Isaiah problems. 

From the time when Ewald opened the question concerning 
“the Servant of the Lord” in 1841, by claiming that 52 : 13 to 
53: 12 was an “oratorium” of some unnamed prophet, who 
spoke of the death of a former martyr of the time of Manasseh, 
to the present day, critical investigation of [perhaps more accur- 
ately, unbridled speculation concerning], this problem has re- 
sulted in raising a number of questions, none of which has received 
a universally accepted answer. The Servant of the Lord is said 
to mean God’s chosen people, the ideal, the genius of Isreal as 
seen in such men as Jeremiah, the teachers of the law, the con- 
gregation, some great prophet of the past, or some martyr who 
suffered for the people, the account of whose sufferings and 
death was made the basis for a prophecy of the coming of a 
certain ruler who would restore Israel, and some regard the pas- 
sages that refer to it as nothing less than God's promise of his 
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Son our Saviour. When we come to the question of the sources 
of these songs and the way they became incorporated into the 
book, opinions are just as divergent. They are said to bea 
former work of Deutero-Isaiah which he himself introduced into 
the body of his own prophecy, the work of a former prophet or 
prophets which he used, a chapter of history adapted, some 
former, some later writings, all later productions of a certain 
period, all later productions of different periods, etc. Certain 
critics claim that they were introduced unchanged while others 
are just as positive in asserting that in their adoption they were 
greatly changed. One writer assures us that in chapters 52 and 
53 two songs of different religious contents were fused into one. 

From this it is plain, that, as yet, no definite result has been 
reached in regard to these most important passages of Old Tes- 
tament prophecy. The majority of publications have been of a 
negative character. The problem has been thoroughly stated 
and the vanity of certain methods of proceedure has been 
shown to the satisfaction of all, save a few of the more extreme 
critics. However, there has been quite a perceptable change to- 
ward more conservative thinking. This is especially marked in 
the matter of authorship. A number of recent publications re- 
ject all theories of strange authorship and claim that all these 
passages are from Deutero-Isaiah. At present the majority of 
the critics seem inclined to regard the Servant of the Lord as 
meaning Israel. But the number of those who hold to the tra- 
ditional interpretation is increasing. During the last two years 
some very strong defenses of this position have appeared. 
They are chiefly from among the younger men. 

“That Isaiah 40-66, in spite of an undeniable homogeniety, 
is not a coherent work by one author, written at one stroke, was 
felt some time ago, and, if 1 am not mistaken, at present in 
scientific literature Ley and the introductions of Driver, Koenig 
and Strack are the only treatises that hold all of Isaiah 40-06 to 
be a work of Deutero-Isaiah. On the other hand they pursue 
very different ways in the solution of the difficulty. The rec- 
ognition of 40-55, with the exception of the Ebed-Jahve songs 
and the rejection, or serious questioning of 63-66, are all but 
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universal. The majority seem inclined to assign 60-62 to Deu- 
tero-Isaiah.” Ewald postulates two authors, one of the time of 
Manasseh and the other after Ezekiel. Kuenen is not willing 
to ascribe more than 40—49, and perhaps parts of 52 and 53, to 
Deutero-Isaiah. The remainder of the book is made up of 
portions added after the return from Babylon, some of which 
were perhaps from the hand of Deutero-Isaiah himself, and the 
rest from like-minded men and followers of his. Duhm assigns 
56-66 to one author, Trito-Isaiah, who wrote just before Nehe- 
miah. Originally 61-66 stood at the beginning, but, in adding 
it to Deutero-Isaiah, 56-60 was placed first and united by 56 : 
1-8. “Trito-Isaiah imitated Deutero-Isaiah and wrote through- 
out in the same metre, but shows the greatest possible theologi 

cal and artistic difference, and must be regarded as working un 

der changed conditions.” This hypothesis was enthusiastically 
accepted by Smend, Wellhausen, Eduard Meyer, Hermann 
Schulz, Schian, Laue, H. Guthe and many others. In other 
respects the conclusions are almost as varied and as contradic- 
tory as those concerning the Ebed-Jahve songs. From one to 
three or more authors are claimed, and dates vary more than a 
century. “By summing up the results of these latest treatises 
on the Trito-Isaiah problem we find that of those who have ex- 
pressed themselves on the subject the majority agree in the 
negation, namely, that the entire portion 56—66 does not come 
from Deutero-Isaiah. Duhm, Littman and Marti regard it as 
entirely or essentially uniform, while Cheyne and Kosters are 
most energetic in disputing its unity, and Gressmann claims 
that the question can hardly be decided.” There is like differ- 
ence of opinion as to whether the punishments spoken of in 
these chapters, refer to Jews or Samaritans. 


Wiilhelm Moeller, a candidate for ordination, wrote a book on 
“Historico-Critical Considerations against the Graf-Wellhausen 
Hypothesis,” which Prof. Orelli honored by publishing with it 
certain criticisms of his own on the same subject. Though the 
work shows many weaknesses, it is strong and clear and meets 
opponents on their own ground with what the critic chooses to 
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call “unanswerable arguments.” The literary-critical method is 
declared to be one-sided and full of errors, and could just as well 
bring very different results in very many places. 


Jno. Urquhart recently published a book on “The Most Re- 
cent Discoveries and the Bible,” in which he relies upon inscrip- 
tions to overthrow the present attacks on the Scripture and the 
revelation of the Bible, and in particular, aims at establishing the 
Mosaic origination of the primeval history. He discusses the 
results of science, which confirm biblical opinions, the inscrip- 
tions that agree with biblical accounts and the consensus gen- 
tium. In this consensus of the, traditions of different peoples, 
the author finds sure proof of the occurrence of the events de- 
scribed. When marshalled together in one book, the extra-bib- 
lical proofs of the truth of the Bible become overwhelmingly 
strong. 


During last winter’s semester Prot. Harnack delivered 16 lec- 
tures to the students of all departments of Berlin university on 
“The Essence of Christianity.” About 600 students heard 
these lectures and more would have been present had the room 
been larger. A stenographic report with Harnack’s corrections 
was soon published, which has been widely and variously criti- 
cized. From beginning to end the lectures show a fervent re- 
ligious spirit, which is thankfully recognized by all. There is 
also general agreement that in many particulars they are much 
more conservative than was expected. Many important parts 
are unhesitatingly approved by the most conservative review- 
ers. The book is a beautiful, clear and powerful presentation of 
the author's position, and no doubt, positively, will accomplish 
some good in certain cultured, doubting circles. He essays to 
present the original appearance of the gospel and its true con- 
tent to the understanding, and on it, measure that which has 
been developed since the days of the apostles as Christianity, in 
the Old Catholic Church, in both the Catholic Churches of to- 
day and in Protestantism. But naturally this presentation of 
history becomes an apology. “Harnack does not deal so much 
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in analysis as in positive establishing, not really in criticism, but 
rather in a justification of Christianity.” And he who came 
there expecting to hear a condemnation of Christianity or to 
foster his doubt and hesitation “was virtually deceived.” 

But though certain portions are excellent and the presenta- 
tion reverential and powerful, there are many things in the lec- 
tures that have called forth severest criticism. Even the review 
by Schultz of Tuebingen, that appeared in Harnack’s own paper, 
mentions a number of most objectionable features. The review 
in Luthardt’s paper, though heartily approving much that was 
said, finds many dangerous defects. The following is a digest 
of this criticism: : 

Theoretically Harnack’s range of sources of knowledge of 
Christianity in its early state is very wide, but practically it is 
very narrow. He eliminated John’s gospel, “for it is not from 
John, and does not pretend to come from him.” “It is, in gen- 
eral, no historic source in the common acceptation of the word, 
for the author has used absolute liberty. He transposed events 
and placed them in a strange light, of himself, he composed ad- 
dresses of Jesus and illustrated great truths by created circum- 
stances.” We naturally ask, how does the author know this? 
But we hear only that “the fourth gospel is a source of first or- 
der for answering the questions, what living visions of the per- 
son of Christ, what light, what warmth the gospel unbcund.” 
And then he proceeds to the consideration of other matters. 
Thus we have only the synoptic gospels, and the third of these 
was compiled from the second and another source, which we 
also find in the first, which fact “speaks for these two gospels.” 

Miracles are rejected. But they do not make the accounts 
unreliable, for miracles, by important persons, were often re- 
ported the day after their death, and with the shallow insight 
into the course of nature of that time, the conception of the 


miraculous was elastic and the boundary between the real and 
the miraculous was uncertain. “That the earth stood still in its 
course, that the ass spoke, that a storm on sea was stilled by a 
word, we do not believe and will never again believe.” In the 
introduction to his lectures he describes his work as purely his- 
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torical, but this is dogmatism of the most dogmatic kind. This 
is uttered as if it were universally accepted. This position is 
virtually the classification of Christianity as a human phenome- 
non and the denial of its special claim to be something new in 
the history of the world, the miracle of all miracles. Of course 
the entire account of the birth and childhood of Christ is re- 
jected. “You strike everything out of Scripture and the self- 
given testimony of Jesus that contradicts the individual system 
and the laws and pre conceptions that generally prevail, and 
bring together the little that remains to a general picture of 
Christianity, which eventually has only its frame from this, and 
its essence and content from the individual thoughts of the 
artist.’ 

But what is the essence of Christianity? Harnack says that 
the whole preaching of Christ is given us in three concentric 
circles; first, the kingdom of God is come, is here; second, God 
the Father and the eternal value of the human soul; third, the 
better righteousness and the commandment of love. Harnack 
likes to put Christianity in this brief formula: “God and the 
soul; the soul and its God; Christ requires a decision, God or 
Mammon, eternal or earthly life, soul or body, humility or self- 
righteousness, love or selfishness, truth or falsehood.” To Har- 
nack Jesus is only a prophet, not a priest, only a guide, not a 
mediator and reconciler. He rejects very emphatically “the 
faith of the Church in the merit of its Saviour and his work of 
salvation.” The Church must have the faith of Easter without 
the facts of Easter. “The essence of Christianity knows noth- - 
ing of an objective reconciliation through Christ, also nothing 
of his true resurrection, and likewise nothing of his true divine 
sonship, which has been received as its foundation from the 
days of the apostle Paul.” 

The writer sums up his criticism as follows: “At all events 
it is a Christianity wholely different from that of the congrega- 
tion of Christ, at all times, and at all places, not merely a new 
form for the old truth, a one-sided emphasis of this or that ele- 
ment, a peculiar conception of its true essence, but altogether 
another Christianity, which lacks everything that goes to make 
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up the center and star, the root and crown of our faith, which 
Christianity is not based on facts but on human thoughts and 
feelings. It is a Christianity that only leans on Jesus and re 
ceives from him only that which pleases and suits it * * * 
that knows nothing of the holy ‘must’ of his death, and of his 
resurrection on the third day. It is a Christianity that breaks 
with the history of the Church and for which, already its oldest 
confessions are errors, and the words of its apostles, speculations, 
which even the reformation left as something incomplete, the 
doctrines of which it regards to a great extent as a fatal legacy, 
a Christianity that recalls vividly only one phenomenon in the 
history of the Church, namely, rationalism, which also sees in 
Jesus only a human teacher, and in keeping his commandments 
the condition of salvation.” 


Prof. Holzhammer, of the Roman Catholic Bishops’ Seminary 
in Mainz, recently published a pamphlet on “The Education of 
the Clergy in Ecclesiastical Seminaries, or in State Universities,” 
(“historical sketch of a century’s struggle”) It is evident from 
the contents that anxiety for the future of his Church called 
forth this publication. He regards the judgment of many Cath- 
olics, that a university training for the clergy is a decided ad- 
vantage, if not a real necessity, as a great danger for the Church, 
because it requires a strict ecclesiastical education and training, 
which, according to his opinion, can be attained only in semi- 
naries. The chief fault of universities is that the professors of 
theology are first of all officers of the state, and therefore can 
not be removed at the caprice of the bishop, as representative 
of the authority of the Church in matters of doctrine. The 
second danger he sees in contact with teachers and scholars of 
other faiths. And the third danger is the many temptations of 
university life. The contents of the pamphlet are of minor im- 
portance. However as a symptom it has a far reaching mean- 
ing. It shows plainly that even the small amount of liberty 
that Catholic theological professors in universities enjoy, as com- 
pared with that of other sons of the Church, is very objection 
able and that they would do away with it as soon as an oppor- 
tunity presents itself. 
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ARTICLE X. 
REVIEW OF RECENT LITERATURE. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK. 


A Dictionary of the Bible dealing with its Language, Literature and 
Contents, including the Biblical Theology. Edited by James Hast- 
ings, M. A., D. D., with the assistance of John Selbie, M. A., etc., 
etc. Vol. Ill. Kir—Péleiades. pp. XV., 896. $6.00. 1900. 

Vols. I. and II. of this monumental distionary of the Bible have been 
already noticed in the Lutheran Quarterly. This volume fully sustains 
the promise made by its predecessors, and at the same time raises high 
expectation in regard to vol. 1V., which may be looked for next year. 
Should the fourth volume equal its predecessors, the English lan- 
guage will contain a Bible dictionary, which, for learning, devoutness, 
and sobriety of temper, has no equal in the world. The three volumes 
now published exhibit the best conclusions of specialists in all depart- 
ments of biblical scholarship, while a devout spirit and a sober temper 
preside over the whole. Mistakes there no doubt are, and conclusions 
are reached which may have to be modified; but, taken as a whole, the 
work casts all rivals in the shade, and is an indispensable adjunct to 
every theological library. It naturally increases confidence in the ‘‘re- 
liability’? of the work when the editors tell us in the preface of this 
third volume that “the writers have been chosen out of respect to their 
scholarship and nothing else. The articles have all been written im- 
mediately and solely for this Dictionary, and, except the shortest, they 
are all signed. Even the shortest, however, have been contributed by 
writers of recognized ability and authority. In addition to the work 
upon it of authors and editors, every sheet has passed through the 
hands of the three eminent scholars whose names are found on the title- 
page,”’ that is, through the hands of Dr. Davidson, of Edinburgh, Dr. 
Driver, of Oxford, and Dr. Swete, of Cambridge. 

And turning now to ‘Authors of Articles in Vol. III.,"’ we find 114 
names. Without any question these authors represent a very large por- 
tion of the best biblical scholarship in the world. Three of them, if 
we mistake not, are Germans, fourteen are Americans, and the remain- 
der are British. Many of them have been long recognized as authori- 
ties in their own chosen departments of biblical learning. 

We may call special attention to a few of the leading articles in this 
third volume. 

1. Latin Versions, The Old, is treated in thirty and a half columns of 
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about 700 words each, by the Rev. H. A. A. Kennedy, M. A., D. Sc., 
Callender. The article deals with the Latin translations of the Bible 
down to the time of Jerome. Its lists of MSS. is the most complete we 
have ever seen The author thinks that ths designations ‘Itala,’’ 
**Vetus Itala,’”” ought to be abandoned as misleading. as in all proba- 
bility the oldest Latin translations of the Bible, or from the Bible, were 
made, not in Italy, but in North Africa, perhaps as early as the first half 
of the second century. Certain it is that a Latin translation of the Bi- 
ble, with marked characteristics, circulated in Carthage in the year 250 
A.D. These early translations, existing in various differing MSS , are 
of vast importance to the science of Textual Criticism, which in the 
last half century has attracted so much attention, and which has yet be- 
fore it the task of determining many questions concerning the N. T. 
text. The article before us contains a vast amount of accurate infor- 
mation, and will be appreciated by professors of Exegesis, and by teach- 
ers of Textual Criticism. It is important to know how masters of the 
Latin language understood the Greek words of the New Testament. 

2. Logos is discussed by Rev. George T. Purves, D. D., LL. D., re- 
cently Professor of Exegesis and New Testament Literature in Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary. This article bears with it the flavor of 
the Princeton orthodoxy of the Charles Hodge type. The author first 
states St. John’s doctrine of the Logos, and then discusses the reasons 
for his terminology. 

“St. John’s doctrine is that Jesus Christ is the real incarnation of an 
eternally divine person (elsewhere called by him ‘the only-begotten Son 
of God’) who has ever been the medium through whom God (called 
6 @eo; in antithesis to the Logos, and ‘Father’ in antithesis to the 
‘Son’) has exercised his activity in relation to the finite universe, and 
who as the perfect manifestation of God’s nature and will, is called 
Word (Logos).’? Such a definition will certainly satisfy all reasonable 
demands of the Nicene and the Chalcedonic Christology. 

The author finds the origin of this terminology partly in the Old Tes- 
tament. John may also have been in part influenced by the Alexandrian 
philosophy, though this ‘philosophy did not enter constructively into St. 
John's doctrine.”? “It is, therefore, perhaps the most probable view 
that St. John adopted his Logos phraseology because, in doth Jewish 
and Gentile circles, the term was familiar. It was a leading term by 
which religious thought was striving to express the idea, though with 
much misconception, of an all-comprehensive, all-wise, and directly ac- 
tive revelation of God to the world. * * * St. John’s doctrine of 
the Logos therefore may be said to sum up the biblical teaching con- 
cerning the person of Christ, and, in doing so, to represent Christianity 
itself as the final, absolute, and universal religion.’’ 

The article occupies only 64 columns, but it contains the gist of the 
whole matter, and presents the Logos doctrine of the Bible in the old 
orthodox way. 
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3. Lord’s Day is treated by the Rev. N. J. D. White, of the Uni- 
versity of Dublin. The Keynote of the discussion is found in the fol- 
lowing affirmation: ‘‘The Lord’s Day is, and is not, the Sabbath, 
much as John the Baptist was, and was not, Elijah.’? Onthe one hand 
the author regrets the rigidity of those who seek to identify the Lord’s 
Day with the Sabbath, and on the other, the laxity of those who would 
not observe the day at all. He maintains that there is a moral element 
in the Fourth (Third) Commandment. Experience has shown that ex- 
cessive multiplication of holy days regarded as in any degree co-ordi- 
nate with the Lord’s day is fatal to the maintenance of those objects 
for which the Lord’s Day was designed.’’ After showing how the 
Lord’s Day gradually supplanted the Sabbath, the author says: ‘*The 
Lord's Day is therefore, in an especial sense, the feast of life. The 
resurrection of Jesus Christ was not merely the rising to life of an in- 
dividual man, but of human nature. On that first Lord’s Day our 
nature entered on a new life ; actually as regards the first-fruits of it ; 
potentially, as regards every Christian in succeeding ages. But besides 
the life of individual members, there is also the life of the body, and 
this sprang into birth on the day of Pentecost Thus, without having 
recourse to the more or less fanciful analogies of some of the Fathers, 
we may, on sure grounds, contrast the remembrance of the Sabbath of 
repose of the Creator of the physical world with the commemoration 
on the Lord’s Day of the beginning of the activity of the new spiritual 
creation.”’ 

We have in this article such a recognition of the divine element in 
the Lord’s Day, and of such a sanctioning and ratifying of that element 
by Christ and his apostles, as clearly differentiates it from the other six 
days of the week, and imprints it with the image and superscription of 
Christ. It is in a preéminent sense the Lord’s Day. It has its roots in 
the deepest physical and religious needs of man. 

4. Lord’s Supper comes from the pen of Dr. A Plummer, M. A., 
D. D., Master of University College, Durham, and fills 12 columns 
The author exhibits in the original the four accounts of the institution 
in two groups: Those of Matthew and Mark, which are virtually the 
same ; and those of Luke and Paul, which seem to have a common 
origin. ‘‘The features which are common to all four are the taking of 
bread, giving thanks or blessing, breaking, the words ‘This is my body,’ 
and the mention of the cup.’” In the celebration of the Supper “the 
three fundamental acts seem to be, (1) the breaking and pouring, (2) 
the distribution to the disciples, (3) their eating and drinking; which 
represent (1) the death of Christ, (2) for the disciples’ salvation, (3) 
which they must appropriate.’?’ The author is of opinion that Christ 
celebrated the first Supper with great simplicity, and did not make use 
of the Jewish passover ritual. In this we think the author is entirely 
correct. Indeed we do not know that the later passover ritual was 
then in existence (see vol. II., p. 635-6), and if it was in existence, it is 
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not likely that Christ would have used it in a celebration which was to 
supersede forever the passover. And if we reject, as an ‘‘interpola- 
tion,”? the latter part of v. 19, beginning ro v7ép, and all of v. 20, 
Luke 22—Westcott and Hort say there is ‘‘no moral doubt that the 
words in question were absent from the original text of Luke’’ (II , Ap- 
pendix 64), with whom Plummer, Brandt, Grafe, Blass, Haupt, Schiirer, 
J. Weiss, Wendt, (Sanday, seemingly, vol. II., p. 636), Rietschel (Zz 
urgik, 1., 241), agree—then it becomes almost certain that ‘the insti- 
tution of the Supper formed the beginning of the meal.’’ Or it may be, 
as some think, that the Last Supper was instituted the day before the 
Passover. Rietschel, Ziturgik, p. 234. On either or both of these 
suppositions, now supported by eminent and cautious scholarship, there 
could have been little or no ritual. ‘‘First there was no form, but the 
minister used what words he pleased. He would, however, be influ- 
enced by the words of institution as well as by Jewish forms; and _per- 
haps he commonly included the Lord’s Prayer.’’ p. 148. But even this 
last is doubtful, since the Lord’s Prayer is nowhere mentioned as used 
by the Apostles, and in the Didache it is not employed in connection 
with the Lord’s Supper. When in Jewish Christian usage the eucharist 
became a part of the Sabbath meal, and in Gentile Christian usage, a 
part of the Agape, always held in the evening, in separation from the 
preaching service (Rietschel, Liturgik, pp. 232, 234, 245 et passim ; 
Reat-encyclopadie, third edition, vol. v. p. 561), elaborateness of ritual in 
the celebration of the Lord’s Supper, was out of the question. Even 
when about the middle of the second century the eucharist followed the 
preaching service, the mode was very simple. p. 148. ‘The ritual in 
Justin’s time was simple, and the rubrical directions were few.’’ Al- 
len in Christian Institutions, p. 531. 

It needs only to be added that in emphasizing the simplicity of the 
apostolic and the post-apostolic Rite, Dr. Plummer is in full harmony 
with the teaching of our own Lutheran scholars, and with what the 
New Testament—there are only ten words common to the four reports 
of Christ’s words of institution—the Didache, Pliny’s famous letter 
to Trajan, Justin Martyr and Tertullian, require us to conclude. 

In treating of the doctrine of the Lord’s Supper, Dr. Plummer is es- 
sentially in harmony with the views presented by Dr. Luthardt in 
Article II of this No. of the Quarterly. He is not willing that -oriv 
shall have ‘the minimum of meaning,” neither is he willing to accept 
“the literal meaning of ‘is’ as expressing identity’? of subject and ob- 
ject; but “probably that common use of the copula which identifies 
cause and effect, is a part of the meaning.’’ A o:vq@via is more than 
a partaking of, it is a fellowship with, or a cause of fellowship with, 
Christ. ‘St. Paul may mean that the cup, when drunk, is a cause of 
fellowship with Christ’s blood, and the bread, when eaten, is the cause 
of fellowship with Christ's body. * * * It isa means of union with 
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Christ in that character which is indicated by the broken body and the 
shed blood ; 7. ¢., union with the crucified Redeemer.”’ 

The article as a whole will not please all Protestant Christians, but it 
will be hard to convict it of essential error. Luthardt, of Leipzig, 
Schultz, of Gottingen, and Schmidt, of Breslau, all Lutherans of recog- 
nized soundness, refuse to -@rzv the full literal meaning by which it is 
made to identify subject and object, and yet they maintain the doctrine 
of the real presence of Christ in the Eucharist, and, with Dr. Plummer, 
a true fellowship with him in and by means of the Supper. The article 
closes with this significant quotation from Luther: Fam missa, guanto 
vicinior et similior primae omnium missae quam Christus in coena fecit, 
tanto Christianior. 

5. Mew Testament is contributed by Rev. J. A. M Clymont, M. A., 
D.D., of Aberdeen. The author asserts and vindicates the genuineness 
and authenticity of the books of the New Testament in a way that 
leaves very little to be desired. His treatment of the Johannean ques- 
tion is characteristic of the whole. ‘Until the close of the 18th cen- 
tury the Johannine authorship of the Fourth Gospel was never seriously 
challenged. In some respects it has stronger external testimony in its 
favor than any of the others; and the whole tone of the book gives the 
impression that it was written by one who was familiar with the inner 
life of Christ and his Apostles, as well as with the topography of Jeru- 
salem, and the ideas and customs prevalent among the Jews before the 
destruction of their capital.’’ It was written at Ephesus about A. D., 
85. Its speculative character is due to the place of its composition, and 
to the fact that Christianity had now furnished material for reflection. 

6. New Testament Canon is presented in 26 columns by Prof. V. H. 
Stanton, of Cambridge. This is a safe and admirable article, in which 
the author shows the gradual formation of the Canon. The reason for 
accepting some of the N. T. writings as inspired is based in part upon 
apostolic testimony, in part upon the testimony of Apostolic Fathers 
and of the early ( hurch Fathers. By the end of the second, and the 
beginning of the third century in the works of Tertullian, Clement of 
Alexandria, and Hippolytus, ‘‘we have a flood of light upon the thought 
and practice of the Church.’ The author sums up the evidence at this 
time as follows: ‘The express statements of the eminent writers just 
named, and their ordinary assumptions, leave no doubt as to the in- 
spired authority attributed to by far the larger part of our N. T. in the 
important churches of which they were members, or with which they 
were acquainted and maintained active relations. In common they rec- 
ognized (a) our four gospels and none besides ; (4) 13 Epistles of Paul, 
7. ¢.. all which bear his name in our N. T., except Hebrews; (c) the 
Acts, 1 Peter, 1 John These form also the class called afterwards by 
Eusebius ‘acknowledged writings.’’’? The Epistle of James, 2 Peter 
and 3 Yohn came unto the Canon later, and the Apocalypse still later. 

7. Old Testament, given in 17 columns, is credited to Professor E. L. 
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Curtis, D. D., of the Yale Divinity School. The discussion follows the 
lines of the Higher Criticism as now represented in England and Amer- 
ica. The purpose of the article is to describe the growth of the O. T. 
as sacred literature, and to give an account of its use in the Jewish and 
Christian Churches. The conclusions reached differ in many respects 
from those which have become traditional in the Church. Isaiah has 
been resolved into an anthology of prophecies of various dates, and 
Daniel has been assigned to the Maccabean period. ‘The conception 
of the O. T. has also been revolutionized. Until the the period of 
modern criticism, the naratives of the O. T. had generally been received 
as records of real history. But according to the new view they contain 
myths and legends, and give a partially erroneous conception of the 
growth of Israel's religion, whose beginnings are not found in the di- 
rect Divine communications to primitive mankind and the Patriarchs, 
but in the common primitive religion of the Semitic peoples, whence by 
revelation through Moses and the prophets, the legal or ecclesiastical 
stage, represented in the middle books of the Pentateuch, was reached 
about the time of Ezra. The O. T. can no longer be regarded as an in- 
fallible or, indeed, entirely trustworthy guide in science and history. 
In these particulars it reflects the limitations of its times.’? The author 
also affirms similar limitations in the moral and religious teaching of 
the O. T. 

It goes against the grain to accept some of these conclusions, but we 
cannot conceive that they will overthrow the authority, or destroy the 
influence, of the Old Testament as a part of the Book of God, especially 
since the author closes his able, lucid and scholarly presentation with 
the following paragraph: ‘‘The permanent religious value of the Old 
Testament resides in the simplicity of its revelation and the freshness 
of its expression of primary and universal religious truths and exper- 
iences. (1) God is revealed not as a philosophical abstraction but as a 
concrete personality, transcendent and yet thoroughly approachable and 
ready to enter into the closest fellowship and communion with men, and 
in loving care, compassion, and forgiveness meeting their deepest relig- 
ious wants and needs. The O. T. introduces God ‘the Father almighty, 
Maker of heaven and earth,’ directly into human life. (2) Man in his 
true experiential relation to God is likewise described in the careers of 
the patriarchs and other heroes and worthies of Israel, and in the his- 
tory of Israel itself. Sin is portrayed, and also return and obedience. 
Moral precepts and laws of conduct are abundantly given, especially in 
reference to national and social life. (3) The O. T. is also a book of 
hope, containing the triumphant note of redemption which is truly 
fulfilled in and through Christ, and the N. T_ believer always finds 
Christ and his Gospel organically and potentially enshrined in the O. T. 
Modern Criticism has not impaired these permanent elements. Their 
authority, which is that of truth, still remains, and the O. T. has been 
transmuted from the mechanical record of doctrines and of forced Di- 
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vine manifestations into a book of genuine historic life, an epic of sal- 
vation, showing the living process of God’s revelation through Israel.’’ 

After the careful reading of this article from beginning to end, we ex- 
claimed, “If this is the worst that the Higher Criticism can do in the 
case of the O. T., there is no just cause for alarm. The foundation of 
God standeth sure.’’ Some things brought out by the Higher 
Criticism will have to be accepted, but we venture the prediction that 
when the contention is a thing of the past, the O. T. will be as potent 
for good as ever. The view-point may be changed, but the vision will be 
larger and more beautiful; just as the view-point was changed, but the 
vision enlarged and clarified, when the theory of the inspiration of the 
Hebrew vowel-points was exploded, and the Usher chronology was 
abandoned. The Book, like Jesus Christ, is not less divine because 
human, for in the Book as in Jesus Christ, the Divine and the human 
meet. 

8. Philosophy has for its author the Rev. Thomas B. Kilpatrick, M. 
A., D. D., Professor of Systematic Theology and Apologetics in Mani- 
toba College, Winnipeg, Canada. The author first discusses the rela- 
tion of Philosophy to religion. Philosophy seeks for the unity of all 
things, for the principle that will solve the antagonisms of life and ex- 
perience. ‘It is essentially the quest for the synthesis of life.’"” What 
Philosophy seeks, that Religion provides. The two must go together. 
Philosophy furnishes the forms in which religious experience clothes it- 
self. Hence the two can never in their inner essence be at variance 
with each other. But the harmonies of life must not be sought in the 
formulae of thought, but in the verifiable realities of experience. 

The Greek philosophy passed through three stages. In the first 
stage it struggled through materialistic conceptions to a spiritual prin- 
ciple, as the principle of explanation. In the second stage (Plato and 
Aristotle) it reached the theism of thought, but scarcely attained to 
the conception of a personal God. In the third stage it degenerated 
through Stoicism and Epicureanism to Scepticism, which ‘makes ar- 
ticulate the despair which was brooding over the hearts of men.’’ Then 
came Neoplatonism, which demanded salvation, ‘‘escape from the dis- 
satisfaction of this life, emergence into a higher sphere.” 

But Philosophy never did justice to Will. Christianity solves the 
antagonism of Nature by its doctrine of wills, the revolt of man’s will 
against the will of God. The antagonism is solved through Christ. 
“Christ ts God Incarnate, not a man who has reached the highest point 
in a process of Ka@apors, but God, who in order to effect the recon- 
ciliation of man, has entered into humanity, and taken it into union 
with himself.’? God approaches man through the incarnation, and 
bridges the gulf of separation. Man only needs to confess his guilt, 
and to accept the proffered reconciliation. He is now lifted into son- 
ship, and brought into communion with God. Hence Christianity is a 
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religion. It brings man and God together. ‘But it isa religion which 
provides the unity sought for by Philosophy. It contains, therefore, 
implicitly the answer to the question raised by Philosophy.”’ 

An important portion of the article discusses the relation of Chris- 
tian experience to Greek forms of thought. The author admits that 
Greek thought exerted some influence on the conception and the devel- 
opment of Christian dogma, but insists that it was not so great as is 
maintained by the modern school of historical criticism. Christianity 
refused to surender its independence. ‘In the end the Christian exper- 
ience was gathered into the Nicene Creed, which, in effect, is this: 
Christianity, stating, in terms borrowed from Greek Philosophy, that 
which is too great for any system of philosophy, a truth distinctive, 
unique, a revelation, not a discovery’’—to all of which we may assent, 
but with the qualification that Greek Philosophy did much to take away 
the simplicity of Christianity, and helped to gather about it certain 
metaphysical conceptions that too often have made it look like a phil- 
osophy. 

Many other articles in this superb volume are justly entitled to atten- 
tion. But we forbear for lack of space To say that we are equally 
pleased with all, or that we endorse everything contained in these arti- 
cles, would not express our mind, but it does express our mind to say 
that the learning, candor and piety displayed in these articles, enhances 
our confidence in Christian scholarship, and in Christianity itself. Only 
faith in Christianity as an abiding reality, as the absolute religion, as 
the power of God for the salvation of men, could produce such a book as 
the one before us The book, or better, the work of which this book is 
one fourth part, is thus an immense contribution to the evidences of 
Christianity J. W. RICHARD. 


NEW YORK: MACMILLAN AND COMPANY—LONDON : MACMILLAN AND 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 


An Introduction to the New Testament. By Benjamin Wisner Bacon, 
D D., Professor of New Testament Exegesis in Yale Divinity School. 
1900. 

This work belongs to a series of volumes, under the editorship of 
Prof. Shailer Mathews, of the University of Chicago, intended to pre- 
sent briefly and intelligibly the results of the scientific study of the New 
Testament. Each volume is to cover its own field and be complete in 
itself. 

The author is in full sympathy with the present effort to apply the 
method of historical and literary criticism to the Christian Scriptures. 
He exhibits a large mastery of the available material and writes with a 
fair measure of independent judgment. His views tend generally to- 
ward the advanced conclusions, though in some directions, especially 
with respect to the New Testament writings which name their authors, 
he presents results more conservative than those of the leading critics. 
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In the direction of further advance, however, his personal study of the 
anonymous historical books, as he states, has led him to the conviction 
that our present gospels and Acts are the outcome of a longer and more 
complex process of growth than most critics admit. 

The work is divided into five parts which treat severally of Criticism 
versus Tradition, the Pauline Epistles, the Catholic Epistles, the His- 
torical Books, and the Johannine Writings. The twelve chapters which 
discuss these topics traverse in rapid way—sometimes foo rapidly— 
most of the points involved in present New Testament criticism. As 
to results, our author accepts the Pauline writing of the ten special 
Epistles under St. Paul’s name, but holds the Pastoral Epistles to be 
either spurious or composite, having un-Pauline elements. The author- 
ship and date of Hebrews are unknown. 1 Peter is held to be genuine, 
but neither 2 Peter, James, nor Jude. The Synoptic gospels are genu- 
ine, and their composition is explained under the theories now generally 
entertained. The Apocalypse is attributed to the apustle John, while 
his authorship of the forth gospel and the three epistles credited to 
him is repudiated. Able as is Professor Bacon’s brief discussion, re- 
hearsing the critical views of others and adding his own, it is very man- 
ifest that the results of the scientific study of the New Testament as 
now offered cannot be taken as exhibiting an established critical conclu- 
sion. The thing that becomes most impressive in reading these epito- 
mes of results is the complexity of the problem as now developed, the 
contrariety of views among the leading critics themselves, the immense 
play and sway of subjectivism in reaching conclusions, the readiness 
and risk of bold conjecture, and the indeterminateness and fluctuation 
still manifest in critical opinion. It is plain that the last word in the 
investigations is not yet said. “he signs of breaking with the ex- 
tremer conclusions are already appearing among the critics themselves, 
and the disturbing effects upon the authority and trustworthiness of the 
Christian records are too evident to permit investigation to close with- 
out better certified results than these before us. ‘The amount of ‘er- 
rancy’’ in the New Testament writings, as is involved and paraded in 
the views as now given, is too great, frequent, crude, and even gro- 
tesque, for retention of the Protestant principle of confidence in the 
Scripture statements of fact and doctrine. Historical and literary criti- 
cism has a rightful place and service in respect to the Scriptures, and its 
true work is to be welcomed, but the history of it in the years gone by 
should suggest care and reserve in accepting hasty suggestions and pre- 
mature deliverances. For those who desire condensed information as 
to the method and its present stage of work, we know of no work bet- 
ter suited than Prof. Bacon's scholarly and interesting volume. 

M. VALENTINE. 
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LUTHERAN BOOK CONCERN, COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


History of the General Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Ohio and other 

States. By Rev. P. A. Peter, and Prof. W. Schmidt. 415 pp. 

This is purely a German work. It is valuable inasmuch as it con- 
tains the authoritative history of the Joint Synod, its incipiency, found- 
ing of Seminary, Richtung, its relation to secret societies and other 
church bodies, photographs of leaders, edifices, etc. 

In its pre-Historic chapter it claims Henry Melchior Muehlenberg as 
the pioneer of Lutheranism. The first Lutheran conference west of the 
Alleghanies consisted of eight German pastors. It was held, Oct. 18,1812. 
The first itinerant Lutheran minister in that section was Rev. George 
Forster, 1805. He and all former missionaries who formed the Synod 
were commissioned by the Ministerium of Pennsylvania. 

Synod founded. On September 14, 1818, at Somerset, Perry Co. O., 
the Synod was formed by 8 pastors. Its earlier title was ‘“General Con- 
ference of the Evangelical Lutheran Preachers of Ohio and neighboring 
States.’’ In its beginning it barely escaped fraternal relations with the 
newly formed ‘General Synod,’’ and again in 1853 a proposition to 
unite with the same body was defeated on the ground of the latter’s al- 
leged ‘‘non-acceptance of the unaltered Augsburg Confession as the 
correct exposition of the doctrines of holy writ.’’ pp. 129. In course 
of time English speaking Synods were evolved, but the mother synod 
was unfortunate in neither restraining, nor retaining all its offspring. 

For 1o years 1872-1882 Ohio kept house with Missouri, until the 
question of Predestination sundered the matrimonial relation> The 
present corporate title is: ‘‘The Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Ohio 
and neighboring States,’’ though it is sometimes called the ‘Joint 
Synod of Ohio.”’ 

Seminary founded. During Trinity week, 1830, with Wilhelm 
Schmidt as professor at a salary of $150.00 pr. annum, the Theological 
Seminary was established at Columbus, O. It is an interesting fact 
that through the intervention of Prof. Hazelius this institution received 
its first 50 volumes from our Seminary library at Gettysburg, and 20 
more volumes from the latter as a personal gift. An English-speaking 
district Synod founded Muhlenberg College at Jefferson. The Theo- 
logical Seminary at St. Paul, Minn., and a prosperous school at Wood- 
ville, O., were also added by the endeavors of the German mother 
synod. The Wernle Orphans’ Home at Richmond, Ind., is another 
labor of love At this juncture it is of interest to remind the reader 
that during the sweet honeymoon of Ohio and Missouri, Professor C. F. 
W. Walther, dictator of the Synodical Conference, recieved from the 
Ohioans the Doctor Divinitatis degree. This wasin 1877. But connu- 
biality became nauseating when Missouri tainted her immaculate gar- 
ments with Calvinism, and bitter contentions resulted in a speedy decree 
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of divorce. See p. 217. Maybe, the Master had not been ‘‘called to 
the marriage’’ and the wine was all of their own making. 

Richtung. There is, as might be expected in this work, an abiding 
over-emphasis of symbolical books—in which it lives and moves—and 
an under-estimate of brethren that differ. These books are made the 
interpreters of the Confession far excellence, and both stand as the key 
to the word p. 1t1. Ishmaelites are they, who believe in the order 
reversed. But is not this the principle of Rome over again? Whata 
pity that apples of gold must have their settings in pictures of dross. 
This good book repeatedly speaks of the General Synod as a ‘new 
measure body with fanatical and temperance predilections.’’ However, 
it seems quite remarkable that a Synod so singularly orthodox and ex- 
clusive, should in its earlier history have made repeated attempts at 
union with the Reformed, p. 77; and that the leanings of its English 
District Synod toward unionism became the subject of bitter complaints, 
p. 158. Pastoral examination and absolution are required as concomi- 
tants of the Lord’s Supper 

Dogmatic intolerance of differences in non-essentials, is the stum- 
bling block in the way of union. Fight about right dogma, and you 
fight about the product of the head. Contend for pure doctrine, and 
you contend for the pure gold of God, untainted by the touch of man, 
but adorned by his godly walk and conversation. It saves a soul from 
death. The book, well written, is a target for Missouri, a standard to 
Ohio, a despiser of the General Synod, an opposer of the Council, its 
mother, and a ‘‘holier than thou” against all the world. It plainly re- 
veals a particularistic sui generis type of our Church—a standing out 
of 80,000 braves against all Protestantism. We honor its men, their 
struggles, their achievements. We wish the Synod well, and this book 
a large sale. A. HOMRIGHAUS. 


Die Frohe Botschaft. Ein Jahrgang Predigten iiber die altkirchlichen 
Evangelien, von Pastor Carl Heinrich Rohe. pp. 694. Price $1.50. 
This isa volume of sermons on the Gospel Lessons of the church 

year, and is published by the above House at the request of the Board 

of Publication of the Joint Synod of Ohio. 

The publication of this volume of sermons and other works of a like 
nature, by this Synod, is an evidence that the duty to supply our Ger- 
man-American Church with a literature that will meet its distinctive 
wants, necessities, and condition, is being more and more realized, and 
the work before us is, in our opinion, especially adapted to assist in 
meeting the requirements indicated. The book contains seventy-five 
sermons, and covers the entire church year. 

A perusal of its pages will show that the author has studied to show 
himself ‘approved of God, a workman that needeth not to be ashamed, 
rightly dividing the word of truth.’’? His sermons breathe the spirit of 
the true pastor and teacher, and they contain the very marrow and fat 
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of the blessed Gospel. The author’s language is simple, yet scholarly, 
popular, interesting, convincing. Whilst intensely loyal to the Confes- 
sions, and therefore eminently doctrinal, there is in these sermons a 
marked absence of an obtruding dogmatism, which often repels from 
rather than attracts to, a proper consideration of saving truth. The 
writer’s style is expository, and these expositions reveal a deep insight 
into the plan of salvation, and an intimate acquaintance with the entire 
word of God. These sermons will be found to be edifying, instructive, 
comforting. They are true to Lutheran doctrine and life, and suited to 
present-day conditions. The volume is an honor to the author, and to 


the syned under whose auspices it has been published. 
R. H. CLARE. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW YORK AND LONDON. 

History of the People of the Netherlands. By Petrus Johannes Blok, 
Professor of Dutch History in the University of Leyden. Translated 
by Ruth Putnam. Part II. 

This volume of Prof. Blok’s history covers the period from the begin- 
ning of the 15 century to 1559. Politically this was the period of the 
rise of the Burgundian power which organized and centralized the 
Netherlands, an important transition time. The closer knitting to- 
gether of the various provinces inevitably left its mark on society at 
every point of its character and activities. This makes necessary the 
full treatment of political events, even in a history that is especially a 
history of the people rather than of the government. Further, the re- 
ligious upheaval of the Reformation made it a most stirring epoch ec- 
clesiastically, affecting the Netherlands as it did. Indeed from what- 
ever point one views it, the times were full of interest. 

Prof. Blok’s treatment is topical. He does not group events about 
the great men who led them. He rather represses these great ones as 
having had enough notice from others, preferring to note the develop- 
ment and conditions of the people collectively. While this method has 
much to recommend it, it must be admitted that a narrative so orga- 
nized does not hold the attention so well as one wherein the men of 
prominence stand out more boldly. But the work is full of interest de- 
spite the method, and while not likely ever to be a popular one, it must 
be read by whoever wishes a full acquaintance with the history of the 
Netherlands. The chapters on Ecclesiastical Conditions, Commerce 
and Industry, City and Country, and Art, Letters and Science, are es- 
pecially well done and valuabie. The work of translation seems to be 
most creditable. S. G. VALENTINE. 


EATON AND MAINS, NEW YORK. 


Reasons for Faith in Christianity, with Answers to Hypercriticism. 
By John McDowell Leavitt, D. D., LL. D. 


This work has a direct and practical aim. It is an appeal to sober 
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reason against the destructive conclusions of the extreme revolutionary 
biblical criticism of the day. The author distinguishes Hypercriticism 
from Higher Criticism. He approves of the aims and principles of the 
latter, and argues only against its abuse in offering unwarranted results. 
The principle or method of the author, is, for the most part, that of 
the reductio ad absurdum, showing the falseness of the hypercritical 
argumentation by the absurdity and incredibility of the implications in 
the conclusion. It makes plain that the immense, one-sided exaggera- 
tions of the critics involve or lead to conclusions that are absolutely pre- 
cluded by the deeper and demonstrable facts in the case. Some of the 
chapters present direct and positive evidences for the support of the 
Christian faith. 

The author’s familiarity with the scientific thought and claims of our 
day appears throughout the discussion and is used with good effect. 
The work is aglow with earnest conviction and rises often into eloquent 
presentation. In some places it is marred by a too oratorical style— 
carried over, possibly, from habits of popular addresses. We welcome 
the book as a well-provided check upon the skeptical tendencies which 
the abuse of the critical work of our times is unfortunately awakening. 

M VALENTINE. 


History of the Christian Church. By John Fletcher Hurst. Vol. Il. 
pp. XXVI. and 957. $5.00 

Bishop Hurst is at his best as a historian, and in the department of 
Church History his best represents a high order of merit. The volume 
before us contains a history of ‘“‘The Modern Church.”’ Part I., con- 
sisting of 124 pages, discusses the ‘‘Heralds of the Better Church.”’ In 
this part we have a clear and comprehensive treatment of Grosseteste, 
Wyklif, Hus, Savonarola, German Humanism, and Erasmus. We know 
of no one book that contains so much information on these pre-Refor- 
mation topics. Only the specialist will feel the need of fuller treat- 
ment. 

Part II., pp. 125-500, contains the History of the Reformation. Here 
no less than 30 pages are given to Luther, who is assigned ‘‘the position 
of foremost and the leader of all.’’ He would be a very unreasonable 
Lutheran who should find serious fault with anything in these thirty 
pages. For Zwingli the author has a warm side, and he shows due ap- 
preciation of the greatness of the labors of Calvin. In this second 
part of his work Bishop Hurst shows himself a master of accurate and 
comprehensive representation. He has not compiled and pieced together 
his narrative; but has wrought from within, and has unfolded the 
scenes of that great religious and political drama known as the Refor- 
manion. By thought, study and imagination he seems to have trans- 
ported himself into the midst of the scenes he so well describes. Hence 
his descriptions are lively and animated, though his language and style. 
are calm and judicial. A thorough Protestant he is not blind to the 
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weakness of some of the Protestant positions. A thorough anti- 
Romanist he is not violent in his hostility to the Roman Catholic 
Church. Itisarare thing to see a better exhibition of the judicial 
temper in the historian than appears in these pages. An admirable 
quality also is the independence of opinion displayed. The author 
thinks for himself and criticizes freely 

Though by no means always going to the original sources of infor- 
mation, the author seems to have availed himself of the most reliable 
monographs. And yet, notwithstanding the general accuracy of the 
work, there are some lapses: Melanchthon’s Theological Commonplaces 
appeared, not in the “latter part of 1521,’’ p. 176, but in the early part 
of that year. See Schmidt’s PAilipp Melanchthon, p. 74. Professor 
Williston Walter, in his admirable 7he Reformation, p. 123, has made 
the same mistake. On p. 176 our author speaks of the Augsburg Con- 
fession as ‘‘the final symbol of Lutheranism.’’ We know of no sense 
in which the Augsburg Confession can be considered the final symbol 
of Lutheranism. Much rather is it to be considered the first and fun- 
damental symbol of Lutheranism. It was not considered final in the 
sense of an ultimatum even by those who subscribed and delivered it. 
It is not final in the sense that it is to be regarded as irreformable; 
though it is the only symbol that in and of itself makes, marks and de- 
fines the Lutheran Church, and the only symbol that has had universal 
recognition in the Lutheran Church. Neither is it correct to say that 
Melanchthon ‘approached very near to Calvin’s opinions’’ in the 
Lord’s Supper, p. 177. While it is true that Melanchthon did depart 
from “the extreme literal view of the words of institution held by 
Luther,”’ it is demontrable, and is now conceded by scholars of acknowl- 
edged Lutheran soundness, that he did not depart from that which in 
its fundamental aspects is the Lutheran doctrine of the Lord’s Supper. 
Also it is not sufficiently accurate to say that the Saxon Visitation for- 
mula of 1528 *‘was prepared by Melanchthon, Luther and others,” p. 
188. It was prepared exclusively by Melanchthon, except that only the 
preface was written by Luther. 

On p. 195 it is said that the Emperor Charles V. ‘‘was crowned at 
Bologna in December, 1529.’’ Itis probable that our author copied this 
error from the Mdller-Kawerau Church History, I11., 103. Gieseler 
names February 24th (Church History, 1V., 135), and Baumgarten 
(Geschichte Karls V., \1., p. 703), February 22nd and 24th, 1530, as the 
time. This last is correct, as shown by the papa) Bull of March :st, 
1530. On the festival of St. Peter’s Chair, February 22nd, in the 
chapel of the palace at Bologna the Pope placed an iron crown upon 
Charles’ head; and on St. Matthew’s day, February 24th, being Charles’ 
birthday, the Pope ‘“‘honored him with a gold crown.’’ (See the 
Pope’s Bull in the St. Louis edition of Luther's Sdmmtliche Scriften, 
Vol. XVI., p. 629). 

It is inaccurate to say that Luther, while residing at Coburg Castle in 
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1530 ‘kept up constant communication with the Reformers who were at 
the diet.’ At one time for about twenty-five days Luther received no 
communication from the reformers at the diet. 

Writing of ‘the dogmatic formulation of the Church of England, ’ 
our author says: ‘‘The last official declaration of doctrine was the 
Thirty-nine Articles of 1553,’’ p. 397. Im 1553 were published the forty- 
two Edwardine Articles. The Edwardine Articles, revised and reduced 
to thirty-nine, became ‘the last official declaration of doctrine” in 1571, 
and are the well-known Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of England, 

On p 43! Luther is represented as the author of the ‘‘Nurenberg ser- 
vices.’’? Luther had nothing to do with the composition of the Nuren- 
berg services, that is, with the Brandenburg-Nurenberg services of 
1533, which were the basis of Archbishop Hermann’s Consultation, 
‘drawn up by Melanchthon and Bucer”’ in 1543. 

But the most astonishing lapse in the whole book appears on p. 501: 
“With reference to the Lord’s Supper, he (Melanchthon) went over al- 
most to the view of Zwingli*’ As late as 1557 Melanchthon expressly 
and by name repudiated Zwingli's doctrine of the Lord’s Supper, and de- 
clared his adherence to the Lutheran doctrine. 

In Part III. we have the history of the intermediate period—pp. s5o1- 
740. A vast amount of valuable information about a period too little 
known and studied, has been crowded into this part. 

Part IV. treats of ‘““The Recent Period’’—on the Continent, in Great 
Britain, and in the American Church. Here we have a history of al- 
most every movement in the Modern Church, a veritable storehouse of 
information about recent ecclesiastical doings not elsewhere to be found 
in a single volume. In this particular feature the book is almost unique. 

We cordially commend this History toall, both clerical and lay, read- 
ders who desire to acquaint themselves with the movements of Christi- 
anity during the last four hundred years. To add to the value of 
the book the author has adorned it with twelve maps, a full 
table of contents, a ‘‘Literature’’ of every chief subject, and an index of 
nearly forty pages. The style of writing is pure and strong. The 
criticisms are independent and out-spoken. Even when they provoke 
dissent, they do not fail to command respect, because they are not made 
in the spirit of cynicism or bigotry. Taken as a whole—barring a com- 
paratively small number of lapses—the volume is the most important 
single contribution to Modern Church History with which we are ac- 
quainted. It is a credit to American scholarship, which, more and 
more, is commanding the attention of learned Europeans. 

J. W. RICHARD. 


Bible School Pedagogy. Outlines for Normal Classes. By A. H. Mc- 
Kinney, Ph. D,, with introduction by Dr. Hurlbut. pp. 75. 
This book is intended for Sunday School Teachers and aims to fur- 
nish such knowledge of the human mind and of the principles of teach- 
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ing as is necessary to impart instruction pleasantly and efficiently to the 
pupil. The purpose, certainly, is a most important one and the book is 
admirably adapted to accomplish the object aimed at. The following 
topics taken from the Table of Contents will give some idea of the mat- 
ter of the book : 

Human Nature Studies; Outlines of Psychology; Classification of 
Pupils; Study of Child Nature; How to Study the Lesson; Three Ap- 
proved Pedagogical Principles; Habit; and Spiritual Power. 

The topics presented are given in form of outlines and so arranged as 
to make it easy to understand each point by itself and readily perceive 
its relation to all others. The plan adopted saves space and time and 
is well suited to the purpose of the book. 

In every respect we regard this little volume a most excellent one and 
any teacher who will properly master its contents will be the better 
equipped for the important work of imparting Bible truths to the pu- 
pils of his Sunday School class. E. HUBER. 


Illustrative Notes. A Guide to the study of the International Sunday 

School Lessons for 1got. Price $1.25. 

These notes are not the same as the weekly or monthly Lesson Helps 
but constitute a volume of nearly 400 pages, well bound and in attrac- 
tive style. A very brief examination even will satisfy any one that 
this is a most valuable aid for the study of the Sunday School Les- 
sons for the coming year. A brief outline of a single lesson may be 
the best way to indicate the character of the work: 

1. Links connecting the lesson with preceding ones. 

2. The Scripture text—both Old and New Versions. 

3. Back-ground of the lesson—giving place, time, parallel accounts, 
Hymns and Home Reading. 

4. Introductory Paragraph. 

5. Explanatory notes and comments. 

6. Suggestive questions. 

7. Hints to the teachers—which really furnish a fine analysis or out- 
line of the passages studied, and supply suitable material for teaching 
and even for preaching. 

There are frequent references also to books that treat of the subjects 
that come upon the lessons. 

The Pictorial Illustrations are a specially attractive and valuable fea- 
ture of the book. These consist of cuts of landscapes and figures, 
maps and black-board sketches. The cuts are 89 in number; the maps 
of various sizes. 18 ; and the black-board sketches, 52; one for each Sun- 
day. 

These notes well studied will certainly have the effect to give both 
teachers and classes a clear and thorough understanding of the portions 
of Scripture they explain and illustrate. E. HUBER. 
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Mrs. Cherry’s Sister or Christian Science at Fairfax. By Minnie W. 

Baines-Miller. 

This is a clever purpose-novel. Like all novels with a purpose the 
didactic element intrudes too insistently on the life-picture. Not that 
its dialogue and dramatic quality are commonplace, for they are not. But 
every purpose-novel is not an Uncle Tom’s Cabin, nor every author a 
Harriet Beecher Stowe. The book, however, fills a genuine need. So- 
called ‘*Christian Science”’ has just enough half-truth in it to demand 
an answer, and the best answer is to drive its false philosophy and prac- 
tical curative assumptions to their logical and absurd conclusions. 
Some wit has said that he had but two objections to Christian Science. 
The first was that: ‘It is not Christian, and the second was that it is 
not Science.’’ It should not be difficult to prove both of his positions, 
but we must not forget that though there is no consistent biblical stand- 
ing ground for the theories of the ‘Scientists,’ there is a philosophy 
which furnishes a treacherous foundation for its speculations. It is 
nothing less than philosophic idealism pushed to its logical conclusion. 
No less distinguished a savant than Mr. Huxley said at one time: “If I 
were obliged to choose between absolute materialism and absolute ideal- 
ism, 1 should feel compeled to accept the latter alternative.’’ For this 
philosophical conception, there is no reality in matter save for the in- 
ward substance-mind. Christian Science presents this conception of 
Bishop Berkeley in a very bold and exaggerated form. It denies exist- 
ence to the world of matter. It exalts this denial intodogma. Upon 
this rock it builds its Church. Most men will say with Byron: 

‘“‘When Bishop Berkeley said ‘there was no matter,’ 
And proved it,—‘twas no matter what he said.”’ 

When one considers how little the average man knows of philosophy, 
disease and therapeutics, there is small wonder that an assumptious 
woman such as Mother Eddy is able to win eager, sympathetic and as- 
piring innocents for her dangerous cult. 

Mrs. Miller in her clever story arranges some very trying medical sit- 
uations for her heroine and her preceptress in the esoteric art of faith- 
cure, and permits the logic of events tu make answer to the wild claims 
of the advocates of the science. I do not wonder that some turn in 
distrust from certain medical men of to-day—men who fail utterly to 
see what great influence the mind has over physical conditions. Every 
true practitioner uses a genuine faith-cure as well as belladonna and 
quinine. Nature works the real cure after all. Medicine can only as- 
sist nature. About eight out of ten ordinary cases of disease, with 
proper nursing and dieting, wil! disappear without any drug. Medical 
men have abused this fact, and the public has found them out. But the 
Christian Scientist fancies it is his reading of Mother Eddy’s bible that 
does the work—or rather that ‘“‘mortal mind” is utterly wrong in be- 
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lieving there is any such entity as disease. We commend this strong 
witty story to any parson whose parish is afflicted with this pitiable sub- 
stitute for a ¢rue Christian Science—a real science which places a per- 
sonal God, an incarnate Saviour and a real suffering body and soul with 
a genuine redemption for both at the centre of its theological belief. 


Systematic Theology. By John Miley, D.D,, L. L. D. Vol. II. $3.00 

This book belongs to the Library of Biblical and Theological Litera- 
ture so ably edited by Drs. Crook and Hurst, and has been on our table 
for some time. We congratulate our Methodist friends on the general 
excellence of this ‘“‘Library.’’ Throughout it is both conservative and 
progressive, scholarly and practical, though in some of its parts it is 
less influenced by the better phases of German theological thought than 
we should like to see. 

Dr. Miley, who is Professor of Systematic Theology in Drew Theo- 
logical Seminary, represents what may be called orthodox Arminian- 
ism, or the theological teaching that maintains that the Bible offers full 
and free salvation to all men who repent of their sins and sincerely be- 
lieve on the Lord Jesus Christ. This fundamental conception is con- 
sistently developed throughout this volume, which treats of Christology, 
Soteriology and Eschatology, and has also three ‘“‘Appendices’’: 1., In- 
spirtaion of the Scriptures. II., The Angels. III., The Arminian 
Treatment of Original Sin. 

The work on the Person of Christ is welldone. It gives no uncertain 
sound as to the perfect diety and the perfect humanity of Christ. It is 
Niceno-Chalcedonic throughout. In the Nicene Creed the author finds 
a clear and strong assertion of the true and essential divinity of Christ. 
At Chalcedon the personality of Christ was defined. ‘The Chalcedonic 
symbol combines the elements of truth respecting the person of Christ. 

There is no better construction of the doctrine. It is true that this 
symbol has not completely dominated the Christological thought of the 
Church ; yet it has ever held a position of commanding influence, and 
has furnised the material and the model for the Christological symbols 
since constructed in the orthodox churches,’’ p. 7. Which means of 
course that the orthodox churches have accepted the Christology of 
the Old Catholic Church 

In discussing the Person of Christ the author has simply put the old 
proofs in his own clear and strong way The chapter on the Leading 
Errors in Christology, contains strictures on the Lutheran doctrine of 
the person of Christ, chiefly as the same was developed in the Form of 
Concord. It is only too true, as the author points out, that Lutherans 
themselves have not been agreed on this subject, and have not always 
interpreted the Form of Concord in the same way, as witness the great 
Kenotic controversy between Giessen and Tubingen, and the modern 
Kenotic disputes. The author says that modern Kenotism has ‘no 
ground in the Scripture, though it assumes such ground,”’ p. 60. 
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In discussing Soteriology the author lays heavy emphasis on the vi- 
carious sufferings of Christ as the ground of forgiveness and salvation. 
But he distinguishes between the fact of the Atonement and theories or 
Philosophies of the Atonement.. Of such theories he names the Ar- 
minian the Calvinistic and the Socinian. These also represent types 
of doctrinal systems. The Socinian system has no Christ equal to the 
making of a vicarious Atonement. In the Calvinistic system “the doc- 
trine of divine sovereignty and decrees, of unconditional election to sal- 
vation, of the effectual calling and final perseverance of the elect, and 
that their salvation is monergistically wrought as it is sovereignly de- 
creed, require an atonement which in its very nature is and must be ef- 
fectual in the salvation of all for whom it is made. Such an atonement 
the system has in the absolute substitution of Christ, both in precept 
and penalty, in behalf of the elect’’-—which is the Anselmic theory in 
the most rigid form of statement as a guid pro guo. According to 
modern Calvinistic teaching the atonement is sufficient for all, but not 
efficient for all. The Arminian system differing as it does in its fun- 
damental theological concepts from Calvinism, requires a different 
theory of the atonement. “If the atonement is really for all, and in 
the same sense sufficient for all, then it must be only provisory, and its 
saving benefits really conditional. And no other truths are more deeply 

‘wrought into Arminianism, whether original or Wesleyan; none have 
a more uniform, constant, unqualified Methodistic utterance.”” The 
following is the author’s definition of Atonement: ‘**7he vicarious 
sufferings of Christ are an atonement for sin as a conditional substitute 
for penalty, fulfilling, on the forgiveness of sin, the obligation of jus- 
tice and the office of penalty in moral government.’ Inthe development 
emphasis is placed on the words vicarious, as endured for sinners un- 
der divine judicial condemnation ; swdstitu¢e, but in rectoral relation to 
law and justice ; conditional, ‘asa provisory measure of government 
rendering forgiveness, on proper conditions, consistent with the obliga- 
tions of justice in moral administration.’’ p. 68. 

Theology in general is turning away from the rigid Anselmic and 
Calvinistic theories of the Atonement, but it can be scarcely expected 
that Dr. Miley’s definition will be widely accepted The Church seems 
to be waiting for something deeper, more comprehensive, something 
that has more love in it. Personally we cannot get away from the 
declaration of one of our great theologians; Fons et origo salutis est 
amor Dei. To our mind the love of God, without his justice being ig- 
nored, ought to figure more largely in our conceptions of the Atone- 
ment. It may be, as Dr. Miley affirms, that we are compelled to phil- 
osophize on this subject ; but is it not safer and wiser to adhere more 
closely to the fact of the Atonement through Christ, who entered once 
into the holy place and obtained eternal redemption for us? The guo 
modo has never been satisfactorily explained. In his discussion of the 
theories of the Atonement our author thinks there is place for two, and 
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only two: ‘A theory of absolute satisfaction, according to which the 
redemptive sufferings of Christ were strictly penal, and a fulfillment of 
an absolute obligation of justice in the punishment of sin;”’ ‘‘a theory 
of conditional substitution, according to which the redemptive suffer- 
ings of Christ were not the punishment of sin, but such a substitute for 
the rectoral office of penalty as renders forgiveness, on proper con- 
ditions, consistent with the requirements of moral government.’ p. 112. 

Justification is regarded as a central doctrine, not only in Lutheran- 
ism, but ‘‘in the great Wesleyan evangelism.’’ But justification is not 
treated as strictly forensic ; though in thought the author seems more 
nearly correct than in terminology, since with him justification isa 
change of /egal states, is purely objective and “effects no change in the 
interior moral state’’—thus in essential agreement with the Lutheran 
position, especially since he places justification before regeneration, 
and regards the latter as ‘‘definitely the work of the Holy Spirit.’’ 

The chapter on the Church contains much that is common to Protest- 
ants in general, and union with the Church is insisted on both because 
“the divinely instituted means of grace are mostly within the Church,” 
and because every Christian should take part with the Church in evan- 
gelizing the world. The means of grace are three: First, the word of 
God, ‘‘as read and studied privately and also as heard in the faithful 
preaching of the truth.’’ ‘Among all the divinely instituted means for 
the accomplishment of the mission of Christianity the chief place is as- 
signed to the preaching of the Gospel ”’ 

Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, the two other means of grace, are 
treated from a fairly conservative Reformed standpoint. 

The work, considered as a whole, might be designated a theologia 
positiva. \t does not have in it much speculation. The author’s pur- 
pose seems to be to set forth in a plain and positive way what he con- 
ceives to be the evident teaching of the Scriptures. Opposing views 
are fairly stated, and reasons for their rejection are offered; but there 
is very little that may be properly regarded as polemical. Its scriptural 
character and irenical tone are qualities that will commend the work to 
ail who are in quest of a safe and practical guide in the study of some 
of the most important doctrines connected with the Christian faith. It 
is profitable to study books on theology that have been written from 
points of view other than our own. Opposing views make us think, 


and lead to inquiry for the reasons of our own faith. 
J. W. RICHARD. 


LUTHERAN PUBLICATION SOCIETY, PHILADELPHIA. 
Forms of Ministerial Acts. Published by the General Synod of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church in the United States. 
This hand-book of ‘‘Ministerial Acts’’ appears in accordance with the 


orders for publication given by the General Synod at York in 1899. It 
exhibits the result of the labors of the Common Service Committee un- 
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der resolutions adopted at Canton, O., in 1893, modified by some amend- 
ments made at the York Convention. With the Committee’s preface 
the forms make a neat volume of 150 pages. The publication house 
has done its work well, and with its characteristic care and good taste, 
has given the forms a setting at once convenient and attractive. They 
are thus sent forth for free use among the pastors of our churches. 

It is proper to note some things revealed by examination. It is tobe 
regretted that the Committee, while inserting in the first form for in- 
fant baptism the amendment adopted at York, changing the baptismal 
questions from the child to the parents or sponsors, so as to remove the 
implication that the infant brings faith with it to baptism, they did not 
harmonize with this change the language of the prayer, which con- 
tains the same false implication. As it now stands the form still pre- 
sents its erroneous teaching, and fails of adjustment to acceptable use. 
The amendment to the form of ordination adopted at York required the 
language of the questions to be so changed as to secure a pledge to the 
word of God and to the Confession in the exact terms of the constitu- 
tion of the General Synod. Itis regretable that in the effort to make the 
change better care was not taken to give that language correctly. The 
verb ‘to be’’ is used instead of ‘‘as,’’ and *‘the Church” instead of ‘‘our 
Church’’—to the injury of the English and change of sense. It is re- 
markable, also, that the same errors appear in the formula for setting 
apart deaconesses These mistakes ought, by all means, to be re- 
moved. M. VALENTINE. 


An Exposition of the Gospels of the Church Year By Dr. E. J. Wolf, 
Prof. of New Testament Exegesis and Church History in the Luth- 
eran ~ heological Seminary at Gettysburg. Octavo. Cloth. pp. 914. 
Price $4.50. 

This work is the outcome of a series of lectures delivered by Dr. 
Wolf to the students of the Theological Seminary in which he is a pro- 
fessor. The lectures themselves are based upon Nebe’s splendid expo- 
sition of the Gospels of the Church Year—but are far from being a 
mere translation. The portions of Scripture that are expounded are 
of course choice ones—being all taken from the four Evangelists and to- 
gether constituting a pretty full account of the teachings and doings of 
our Lord during his life on earth. 

Prof. Nebe, whose Evangelical Pericopes contribute so large a part 
of the material of this volume is one of the foremost exegetes of Ger- 
many, and his work so freely exployed by Dr. Wolf is admitted to bea 
most valuable exposition of Scripture. 

The material gathered from Prof. Nebe’s books is farther enriched by 
numerous selections from other first-class commentators. One of these 
is Luther himself, who has been in the world’s balance for over three 
centuries and a half and never been found wanting. Another is Dr. 
Heinrich Meyer of whom Dr. Dale of England said, that in the prepa- 
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ration of his lectures on Ephesians he had him ever by his side, hesi- 
tated very much to differ from him, and when he did so was not quite 
sure but that after all Dr. Meyer was right. 

The other commentators from whose writings Dr. Wolf makes fre- 
quent extracts, such as Bengel, Hoffman and many more, are not un- 
worthy of the company into which they are introduced, and contribute 
not a little to the interest and profitableness of the volume we are con- 
sidering. 

But whilst it is true, as Dr. Wolf himself says, that his book is not 
an original one, yet it is very evident that he has done much and im- 
portant work himself and shown great diligence and good judgment in 
gathering together from the best sources so much material that is so 
well calculated to throw light upon every passage under discussion. 

The excellence and satisfactory character of these expositions will 
best appear in the use of them. Let any passage of Scripture be care- 
fully studied and then let this volume be consulted on the same passage, 
and one will be both surprised and delighted to find that the very points 
regarding which he had difficulty are satisfactorily explained—and the 
very information that he felt to be needed was furnished in full. 

The style of the book is perfectly clear and simple and the arrange- 
ment is orderly and logical, and whilst the work is expected to be used 
chiefly by ministers and theological students, yet an account of the 
qualities just named we are persuaded that it will prove interesting and 
profitable also to the unprofessional reader who is earnestly concerned 
to attain a better knowledge of the Word of God. We heartily com- 
mend it. E. HUBER. 


AMERICAN LUTHERAN PUBLICATION BOARD, PITTSBURG, PA. 


The Real Presence, or Why do | Believe in the Lutheran Doctrine of 
the Lord’s Supper? By William Dallman. goo. 

The sub-title of this pamphlet expresses the distinct aim of the au- 
thor—to prove the Eucharistic Real Presence as held in Lutheran the- 
ology. The type of Lutheran presentation is that which has its com- 
pleted formulation by our dogmaticians of the seventeenth century. 
Rev. Dallman has, in concise way, arrayed the Scripture and historical 
supports with force and impressiveness. We cannot but feel that still 
better results would have been attained had he drawn somewhat from 
the profound, elucidating and enriching discussions of our recent con- 
servative confessional Lutheran theologians of the fatherland. 

M. VALENTINE. 
AUGSBURG PUBLISHING HOUSE. 

Explanation of Luther's Small Catechism. Based on Dr. Erick Pon- 
toppidan, by Rev. H. U. Sverdrup, formerly pastor of Balestrand 
Parish, Norway. Abridged edition. Translated from the Norwegian 
by Prof. E. G. Lund, D.D., Minneapolis. 1900. 
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Pontoppidan’s larger explanation of the Small Catechism, in an 
abridged form, has long been used in the Church of Norway and in the 
Norwegian Lutheran Church of America. The epitome made by Sver- 
durp received royal authorization in Norway. It is from that epitome 
Dr. Lund has given this translation, at the request of the Publishing 
Committee of the United Norwegian Lutheran Church of America. 
The English text of Luther’s Small Catechism is the version recently 
made by a Joint Committe of the General Synod, General Council, and 
the United Synod of the South. The text of the Catechism is first 
printed separately, for convenience in memorizing, and then again in 
connection with the explanations. 

It is not surprising that this explanation of the Catechism has had 
such wide and lasting popularity. It has many and marked excellences. 
In some places, however, it is not beyond improvement. It would be 
better, for instance, if it were not so negative as to the divine authority 
of the Sabbath. It could be improved, too, by a better adjustment of 
the explanations under the questions 212, 213, 217, 219, 223, 224, 226, 
344, and in 29 and 31 of Summary of Saving Truth. M. V. 


CONCORDIA PUBLISHING HOUSE, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Kutrze Gestenlehre. 


This little book whilst it is based on a large work on Gesture by Pro- 
fessor Bacon, is yet to a great extent the fruit of practical use, the 
principles and rules embodied therein having been adopted and tested 
by the author in his classes in college, and according to his own state- 
ment were found to be correct. simple and easily understood. 

Illustrations of the different kinds of gestures are furnished and the 
sentiments they are fitted to convey are pointed out. That appropriate 
gestures are a decided help in giving expression and especially force to 
the thoughts, feelings and purposes of a speaker, no one is disposed to 
gainsay, and the little volume before us is well adopted to impart the 
necessary direction and instruction on the subject. Its author is Prof. 
August Crull, of Concordia College, in Fort Wayne. 

E. HUBER. 


HINDS AND NOBLE, NEW YORK. 


Songs of all the Colleges.—There are no songs that so delight the man 
who has once been a college student as do college songs. There is a 
ring about them and a uniqueness that bring back the days at Alma 
Mater when the one object of life seemed to be ‘‘to drive dull care away.”’ 
This new collection is a very fine one, and very comprehensive as it in- 
cludes not only the songs that belong toindividual colleges but those that 
are the common property of all colleges. We were very glad to find 
that, while this collection contains very many new songs that are unus- 
ually bright and catchy, the old ones that have sung their way into the 
hearts of students all over the land are not missing. It will certainly 
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be welcome in all homes and colleges where good music is enjoyed. The 
book is very artistically gotten up. P M. BIKLE. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, BOSTON AND NEW YORK. 

The Atlantic Monthly for December is rich in choice contributions. 
Among the best, if any distinction may be made, are: ‘‘The Story of a 
New England Town ;”’ ‘*War as a Moral Medicine;’’ ‘‘Washington the 
City of Leisure ;’’ ‘‘The Maintenance of a Poet ;’’ and ‘‘The Dominance 
of the Crowd.”’ The fiction of this number needs no higher recommen- 
dation than to say that it is contributed by Sarah Orne Jewett, Kate 
Douglas Wiggin, Florence Wilkinson, Eliza Orne White and John 
Buchan. No magazine offers so fine a prospectus for 1901 as does The 
Atlantic Monthly. \ts readers are to be treated to another serial by the 
now famous Mary Johnston. ‘Andrey’? is its title and the scene is laid 
in Virginia. The most important series of papers that will appear in 
the magazine during the year will be a group of scholarly and unpartisan 
studies of the Reconstruction Period. Only representative men will 
contribute to this series—among whom are Woodrow Wilson, Thomas 
Nelson Page, Hon. Samuel McCall and Hon. Hiiary H. Herbert. There 
will also be during the year a series of descriptive papers dealing with 
the ‘‘National Life.’’ This series was begun during the past year and 
attracted wide attention. Among others who will contribute during 
the year to the pages of this strongest of American magazines is John 
Burroughs, Authur T. Hadley, W. D. Howells, Henry James, Hamilton 
Mabie, Horace E. Scudder, Bradford Torrey, Henry Van Dyke and Fred- 
erick J. Turner. Thisisa fine prospect and yet it is only a hint of what 
the readers of the A//antic may expect. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 

The Youth’s Companion was never better than during the year just 
closed, but there is promise of even better for 1901. Statesmen, diplo- 
mats, travelers, trappers, and writers of many vocations will be among 
its contributors. Among them we can give such well known names as 
Theodore Roosevelt, Secretary Gage, W. D. Howells, Paul Leicester 
Ford. The Companion spares no effert nor expense to make itself most 
acceptable and entertaining in the hundreds of thousands of homes to 
which it goes every week. Happy is the boy or girl—young or old— 
who has the good fortune to receive this excellent paper It is interest- 
ing, instructive, inspiring. 





